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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE National Convention of the Democratic Party finished its work 
with much greater promptness and unanimity than the most san- 
guine of its friends could have expected. The platform, when once pre- 
pared, was disposed of in about an hour, the only friction being due to 
General BuTLeR, who offered a minority report taking protectionist 
ground instead of the cloaked but definite proposition of a revenue tariff, 
contained in the document proposed by the majority. Mr. BurLer did 
the country a good service by warning the Democrats distinctly that this 
was an issue which could not be evaded, and that their platform was an 
attempt at evading it. He asked the Convention to declare that the cus- 
toms duties should be ‘“‘so imposed as to protect American enterprise 
and industries, and to cherish and foster American labor.’’ He warned 
them that this question was vital to the great body of voters among 
the workingmen, to whom the Democratic party looks for support, and 
he reminded them that their last candidate for the Presidency had tripped 
up on this question with a fatal result. The Convention responded by 
adopting the majority report by a vote of 7 to 1, which Mr. FACING- 
BOTH-WAYS had spent thirty-six hours in elaborating. 

Nothing shows more conclusively the practical strength of the protec- 
tionist feeling in America, and the weakness of Free Trade sentiment, 
than the refusal of the party which most inclines to Free Trade to place 
itself squarely on that side, unless it were the attitude of those news- 
papers which at other times are loud and zealous for Free Trade, but on 
the eve of a presidential election rejoice that the issue has been evaded. 
Some months ago Zhe Loutsville Courier-Journal said: “On a tariff 
straddle the Democratic party will not carry and should not carry one 
single electoral vote in any doubtful state. On a tariff straddle the party 
will not only march to certain and merited defeat, but, in that defeat, it 
will render up its soul to God, who hates liars, cowards and fools.” Well, 
the Democratic party has achieved one of the completest straddles on 
the Tariff question that is recorded in history, and Mr. WATTERSON now 
assures the country that he is not and never was a Free Trader, that he 
likes the platform amazingly, and that the Democratic party is marching 
to certain and merited victory. Nor is he alone inthis. For years past 
The Evening Post and The Times of New York have been assuring their 
readers that the Tariff issue is the one dominant question which out- 
weighs every other in American politics, that it is suicidal for any party 
to evade it, and that the Republican party can only save itself by antici- 
pating the Democrats in a renunciation of the protective principle. Are 
we to suppose that these papers have lost their interest in Fr2e Trade, or 
that the question of Mr. BLAINE’s relations to a Western railroad looms 
up so great before them as to fill the sky from horizon to horizon? We 
find it impossible to suppose this, and are forced to the conviction that 
these gentlemen regard the victory of the Democratic party as the sure 
and certain means to that revolution in financial policy upon which they 
have set their heart. They are marching behind Mr. Curtis, whose let- 
ter of last March is a frank disclosure of the animus which actuates both 
himself and his associates. 





The first vote on the question of a candidate was taken after an extra- 
ordinary display of oratory from the friends of the various candidates. 
Much of this was in the most questionable taste. Some of the speakers 
took the occasion to assail directly or indirectly the candidates favored 
by their friends: Others rehearsed for the convention the abuse of Mr. 
BLAINE, which has been the staple of certain Independent speeches and 
newspapers for weeks past. At times the speech-making promised to 
become a general debate on candidates and their availability. 
surprise of most people, Mr. BuTLER’S name was not presented by his 
friends in the Massachusetts delegation, probably because the signs of 
the times sufficed to show that it was altogether useless to bring him for- 
ward. Messrs. CLEVELAND, BAYARD, THURMAN, RANDALL, MCDONALD, 
CARLISLE, FLOWER and [loADLY were put in nomination, but when 
the first ballot was taken it was shown that Mr. CLEVELAND had nearly 


To the | 


| 





a majority of all the votes cast (392 out of 820); that Mr. BAYARD stood 
second (170); Mr. THURMAN third (88); Mr. RANDALL fourth (78); Mr. 
McDonaLp fifth (56); and Mr. CARLISLE sixth (27). This show of 
strength for Mr. CLEVELAND was most disheartening to the friends of 
the other candidates, and at once there was a movement to concentrate 
upon some other man a sufficient number of votes to prevent the nomina- 
tion of the governor of New York. This movement, however, split into 
two currents, the public one being for Mr. THURMAN, and the secret for 
Mr. HENDRICKS. As so often happens, this attempt at reconstructing 
the lines under fire only resulted in strengthening the leading candidate. 
Those who either preferred Mr. CLEVELAND or thought his nomination 
inevitable, on finding their colleagues breaking ranks, regarded them- 
‘selves as absolved from lesser allegiance and went over to his support. 
On Friday morning when the second ballot was taken, it became evident 
that Mr. CLEVELAND was the coming man, and several state delegations 
hurried to change their votes. After these alterations had been made it 
was found that he had received 683 votes, being 136 more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds. Mr. BAYARD still held the second place with 81 4 votes, 
while the movement in favor of Mr. HENDRICKS had brought him in 
third with 4534 votes. This result was received with disgust and in- 
dignation by the minority in the New York delegation, who saw them- 
selves effaced, and powerless to prevent the elevation of a man whom 
they personally disliked, and whose defeat they had good reason to re- 
gard asa foregone conclusion. Several of them draped their badges 
with crape. Others left the Convention and took no farther part in its 
proceedings. 

The selection of the candidate for the Vice Presidency was an easier 
matter. The number of candidates indeed for this nomination was con- 
siderable, and the rivalry among them great. But on the suggestion of 
the name of Mr. HENDRICKS, there was a revival of the sentiment about 
“the old ticket,’ which drove all the others out of the field, and Mr. 
HENDRICKS was nominated unanimously, his own state casting the last 
vote. 

For the fifth time the Democratic party goes to New York for a can- 
didate for the presidency ; for the third time to Indiana for a vice-presi- 
dent. The Republican party, in all these years, has made its nomina- 
tions upon its own view of the national situation, rather than the carry- 
ing of doubtful states. 


Or the Democratic candidate we have spoken elsewhere at some 
length. It is impossible to mistake the motive which has prompted the 
nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND. He is not put forward in reward of any 
services rendered in the field of national politics. Of national public 
life he is even more ignorant than was General HANCOCK, whose long 
residence at Washington gave him some familiarty with public men and 
public questions of national magnitude. Just as he was nominated for 
governor because he had been elected mayor of a Republican city on a 
Democratic ticket, so he is nominated for the presidency because he was 
elected governor of a Republican state on a Democratic ticket. He is a 
tidal-wave politician. He owed his first promotion to the political confu- 
sions in the city of his adoption ; his second to the still greater confusions 
in the politics of his state, resulting from the nomination of Mr. FOLGER 
by a piece of sharp practice. His friends hope for his election now from 
the confusions in our national politics, which have alienated a portion of 
the Republican party from their former allegiance, and have inclined 
them to the support of a Democrat without record in his party, and there- 
fore comparatively free from political objections. That Mr. CLEVELAND 
is in any sense a statesman, or has acquired any of the experience which 
is necessary to the conduct of the national government, we see no reason 
for believing. He has been a middling good governor, just as he was a 
fairly good mayor, and a sheriff who saw that criminals were hung with- 
out the rope breaking. He has been a good auditor of the state appro- 
priation bills, and if the duty of auditing appropriation bills were devolved 
upon the President of the United States, it might be claimed that he had 
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shown his fitness for one part of the executive office. Nor has he any of 
those qualities which make a candidate strong by eliciting popular enthu- 
siasm, as in the case of Mr. GARFIELD. He has managed to alienate a 
large section of his own party in his own state, by acts of mismanage- 
ment which can not be alleged as evidences of lofty principle. There 
was no principle at stake in his meddling with a state nomination in 
such a fashion as to secure the election of Mr. CARR on the Republican 
ticket a year ago. There was none at stake in his veto of the bill which 
limited the hours of labor to be exacted of workmen on the elevated rail- 
roads. This veto, like that of the bill which reduced the fare on those 
railroads to five cents, was an act which disclosed Governor CLEVE- 
LAND’Ss intellectual charaeter. He is one of those politicians who in- 
stinctively assume a critical attitude towards every popular movement 
and popular demand. A man of this character may go some distance in 
public life, by virtue of favoring circumstances; but when he comes to 
be recognized for what he is, his career has reached its end. 


THE nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND simplifies greatly the problem of 
the bolting Independents. Indeed they had committed themselves in 
advance to accepting it, a very few preferring, with President ELior, thé 
nomination ofa third ticket. The call for a conference has gone out, 
but its conclusions are foregone. Their alliance with the Democrats in 
the present campaign may be regarded as certain. When these gentle- 
men begin to enjoy the luxury of having a ticket of their own, they prob- 
ably will find some other employment than that abuse of the Republican 
party and its candidate, to which their organs and orators have devoted 
themselves for a month past. It has been rather amusing to hear them 
taunt the Republicans with conducting a purely defensive campaign, 
when the Republican ticket was the only one in the field, and the 
Republican policy the only one that had been avowed. How an aggres- 
sive campaign was possible under such circumstances, we fail to see. 


THERE is every likelihood that some of the Republican papers will 
not hesitate to deal with the Democratic candidates at least as roughly 
as Mr. BLAINE and Mr. LOGAN have been treated; nor will materials be 
wanting. Weregret this, and for our own part we shall follow in this cam- 
paign, as always, the principle of ‘‘doing as you wou/d be done by.” 
But those who have left no stone unturned to make the Republican can- 
didates offensive to the American people, need not be astonished if there 
are Republican papers which act upon the principle of ‘‘doing as you 
have been done by.” 

The abuse of Mr. BLAINE has covered nearly every point in his pub- 
lic career, and a good deal in his private life. He has been represented, 
in defiance of historic fact, as an opponent of specie resumption, as a 
friend of the BLAND dollar, as the head of a political machine controll- 
ing the Maine appointments, as displaying utter indifference to the fate 
of American citizens incarcerated in Irish prisons, as patronizing the re- 
pudiationists of Virginia, and as the author of a contemptible circular, 
in which the people of a Congressional district in Maine were exhorted 
to vote down a Democratic candidate for Congress, on the ground that 
he was a Roman Catholic. Much has been made of this last charge, 
which rests on the recollections of a political enemy as to what took 
place ten years ago. Thanks to Zhe Boston Journal, it is now known 
that the offensive circular was printed in Bangor and mailed in that city, 
and notin Augusta, as alleged. Also, that Mr. BLAINE had no connec- 
tion or control of what was done in any county but his own, under the 
rules of the Republican party in that State. Finally, that the authorship 
of the circular was publicly charged at the time upon General PLAISTED, 
then the Republican candidate, but now a Democrat, and that the charge 
met with no denial. 


WE have taken the view, as our readers are aware, that the Republi- 
can “‘bolt’’ in Massachusetts is substantially identical in its personality 
with the Republican movement there in the direction of Free Trade, and 
the following editorial paragraph from the Commonwealth, of Boston, 
bears upon the queston so precisely that we reprint it : 

“Tt will be conceded that the following gentlemen are among the leaders of 
the anti-BLAINE movement in Massachusetts; CHARLES R. CopMAN, HENRY L, 
PIERCE, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, CHARLES W. 
ELioT, T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, JOSIAH QuINCcy, RICHARD H. DANA, GEORGE 
S. HALE, WILLIAM ENDICOTT, JR., and WILLIAM EverETT. Every one of these 
names appears in a call of April 25th for the formation of a free-trade or “ revenue 





reform” organization. They are but a few of those which are to be found in both 
calls. It is not wholly a coincidence.” 


TuatT the secession of the Free Trade Republicans has made the 
party more homogeneous and harmonious, was shown at the two great 
ratification meetings held on Tuesday evening in Boston and New York. 
A year ago, if a Republican made a reference to Protection as a principle 
of the party, he was sure to receive next day an admonition from those 
newspapers which have lately left it to join the Democracy. He was 
told that Protection was the private whim of a portion of the party, and 
that the party’s destruction would result from any utterances which might 
alienate the large and important element which favored Free Trade. 
When Mr. Evarts and Senator HAWLEY on Tuesday spoke as though 
Protection were an unquestioned article of the Republican creed, there 
seemed to be a hearty sympathy between the speakers and their au- | 
dience; and the usual newspaper lectures were omitted on Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr. EvarTs corruscated as usual with witty points, and impressed his 
New York hearers especially by challenging Governor CLEVELAND'S re- 
cord in the matter of the reform of municipal government in that city. 
He accused him of political alliance with the two chief offenders in the 
city government, whose removal from office had been demanded by a 
great mass meeting of citizens without distinction of party, and whose 
malfeasance had been clearly proved by official investigation. Both 
these gentlemen however received Mr. CLEVELAND'S continued support, 
and both Mr. HUBERT THOMPSON and Mr. Sheriff DAvIDSON appeared 
in the Chicago convention as co-workers with Mr. MANNING and Senator 
NorTON for the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND. 


Mr. Epwin D. MEap, of Boston, an Independent who supports the 
Republican candidates, and whose extremely able pamphlet, the reprint 
of his ‘‘ open letter’’ to the Boston Advertiser, has already been men- 
tioned, has written a supplementary letter pointing out the extremely un- 
reasonable, uncandid and untruthful manner in which the ‘charges ” 
against Mr. BLAINE’s integrity have been supported by certain high pro- 
fessing journals. He shows that the Nation, far from making out its 
case as it claims to do, only bolsters it up by verbal quibbling which is 
very reprehensible. Mr. MEAD’s pamphlet should be read by every 
one who is sufficiently interested in the subject to desire to get at the 
truth. 


AN address, signed by a large number of the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania who took an active part in the independent movement of 1882, 
was issued on the 14th instant, directed to the Independents elsewhere 
who propose to bolt the Republican nominations. Among the signers 
are Senator MITCHELL, ex-Governor Hoyt, Mr. GARRETT, Chairman of 
the Philadelphia Committee of One Hundred, Mr. WoLFE, Mr. BARKER 
and Mr. PENNYPACKER, while Mr. McCKEErE, who was Chairman of the 
Independent State Committee in 1882, signs with a long list of members 
of the Committee. The address takes the ground that Mr. BLAINE was 
fairly nominated by a free convention, that he is the choice of the mass 
of Republicans: that his party’s success affords the best assurance of 
civil service reforms, and that the personal attacks upon him are not a 
justification for bolting. 


IN a speech made at Indianapolis immediately after his nomination 
to the Vice-Presidency, Mr. HENDRICKS made referencé to the recent 
disclosure of frauds in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in the Naval 
Department, and certainly touched one of the weak points in the admin- 
istration of the National government. He referred to the fact that a defal- 
cation of $63,000 had been discovered in the matter of providing mede- 
cine, and insisted that the people needed a change of control in order to 
have the accounts of the Government looked into. Mr. CHANDLER 
made a reply to Mr. HENDRICKS’s speech, calling attention to the fact that 
this defalcation had begun before he became Secretary of the Navy, that 
the person chiefly responsible for it was a Democrat, and that this person 
had been continued in office on the expiration of his term at the request 
of a large number of Democratic senators and represenatatives, who 
bore the highest testimony to his personal probity. 

Both gentlemen, it will be seen, treat the matter as one out of which 
to make some party capital. But it does not lend itself to that treatment. 


Under a tenure of office system which offers every inducement to dis- 
honesty and none to faithful continuance in well-doing, a certain per- 
centage of the employés of the government, whichever party may be in 
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power, will yield to temptation and appropriate public money to their 
own use. It has been so under every administration in our history, and 
signally so in that of President JACKSON. If the system cannot be altered 
radically by establishing permanence in the tenure of office, the govern- 
ment at least owes it to its employés and to the country to minimize the 
temptation to dishonesty by establishing a system of searching audits. 
This is the second recent instance in which a Washington official has 
been detected in frauds carried on for several years, but which would 
have been discovered by a careful examination of his accounts. It can- 
not be charged that the Republican party have abandoned any of the 
safeguards established for the control of the public accounts by the Whig 
or Democratic administrations which preceded them. No adequate safe- 
guards seem to have been created at any time, and there can be no issue 
between the parties as to the need for them. 

Mr. HENDRICKS seems to insinuate that these disclosures are but 
specimens of a great system of fraud and defalcation which has perme- 
ated the Republican administration of national affairs. On the contrary, 
the prompt exposure of this and similar frauds by the Republicans them- 
selves is a warrant of their general honesty of intention. 


Mr. EDWARD STANWOOD, who edited Zhe Advertiser, of Boston, 
when it was a Republican paper, argues in Zhe Andover Review for an 
amendment of the Constitution giving the national government full and 
exclusive authority over the whole matter of marriage and divorce. The 
necessity for such an amendment is evident to any one who has looked 
into the chaos of conflicting provisions which make up the laws of the 
separate states. In almost every part of the country the legislation on 
this subject has taken its color from the religious and social peculiarities 
of the first settlers of the commonwealth. As a consequence, what con- 
stitutes a valid marriage on one side of a river, or of a still less palp- 
able boundary line, is of no worth on a other; and persons migrating 
from one state to another are liable to make mistakes as to the proper 
form of procedure, or as to what constitutes legal capacity, which may 
entail the most embarrassing consequences on their posterity. Still 
worse is the growing laxity of the legislation on divorce, by which some 
commonwealths have acquired a bad eminence as places where the 
bonds of marriage are dissolved nearly as easily as they are formed. 
The local conscience in regard to this matter is lower than that of the 
country at large, or else legislation on the subject has fallen into the 
hands of men who are below the average of the community they repre- 
sent. A national divorce law would render divorces much less easy of 
attainment, while it also would introduce divorce into at least one com- 
munity that never has tolerated it, namely South Carolina. 


THE GREELY Relief Expedition have rescued Lieutenant GREELY and 
six of his companions, the only surviving members of the expedition. 
The rest are victims of the Moloch of Arctic exploration, to which Sir 
JOHN FRANKLIN and many other brave men have been sacrificed. When 
will this idol be cast from its pedestal ? 


Ir is a hopeful sign for the future of the South that the interest in 
public education is increasing, and the appropriations for it are larger. 
Even Louisiana, to which we are not accustomed to look for good ex- 
amples, increased its appropriation by $140,000 over that for last year. 
In many parts of the South the public schools are excellent and of 
improving quality, although in none are they adequate to the needs of the 
school population. There is a growing conviction that education must 
be the foundation of industrial progress in the Southern States, and also 
that it is a mistake to wait for a man to be sent to prison before the state 
undertakes to see that he is taught a trade. 


THE new prohibitory law went into effect in Iowa on the first of the 
month, and seems to be generally observed. Even in Des Moines, 
which is the headquarters of resistance to the law, the sale of liquor seems 
to have beenstopped. Those of the saloons which remained open, pro- 
fessed to confine their transactions to unintoxicating drinks; and the 
strictest watch on the part of the friends of the law did not discover any 
violation of it. The drug stores also have declared their purpose to co- 
operate by confining their dealings in alcohol to dona@ fide prescriptions, 
and some of them even refuse to fill such prescriptions. The execution 
of such a law will involve an amount of watchfulness and painstaking on 
the part of its friends, which hardly can be kept up for a long period. In 
Cities especially, it is impossible to enforce prohibition through the police 
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or even through special officials. Nothing but such watchfulness as has 
banished the sale of liquor from Oberlin and similar localities will suffice, 
and the average town, even in Iowa, is not an Oberlin. 

The enforcement of prohibition is much easier in the South, because 
the foreign element in Southern society is but small, and also because 
the churches which take up this question with most zeal are those which 
have the largest membership in the Southern States. A community of 
Methodists or Baptists is more likely to enforcethe law than one in which 
the Episcopalians, the Roman Catholics, or even the Presbyterians form 
a large element. 

Those who believe in a strict regulation of the liquor traffic, but not 
in the possibility of enforcing prohibition, will watch with much interest 
the attempts to apply honestly and thoroughly the existing laws for the 
regulation of that traffic. In Philadelphia at the present time this is 
doing, and a large number of the violators of the law against sales on 
Sunday have been calJed to account, and probably will forfeit their li- 
censes. In Madison (Wis.,) Dr. JoHN Bascom, the President of the 
State University, is at the head of an organized movement for the same 
purpose, which has succeeded in effecting an extensive reform in that 
city. Of these movements, Dr. HOWARD CrosBy of New York may be 
regarded as the originator. Until they have been tested fairly and found 
to come short, the advocates of prohibition may be asked to wait. 


THE Canadian court sitting at Montreal has released Mr. JOHN C. 
Eno, the defaulting banker, from custody, on the ground that his offence, 
although classed as forgery in the third and fourth degree by the New 
York Code, is not forgery within the scope of the treaty of extradition. 
There is no reason to believe that Canada has acted in any but the most 
neighborly spirit in this matter. The Dominion has no reason to wish 
that she should become the house of refuge for American rascals of all 
sizes ; and if any are so small as to slip through the net of extradition, 
the remedy must be found in weaving its meshes still closer. 

SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN authorizes the statement that no reci- 
procity treaty with Canada has been negotiated. Recent utterances 
from the Canadian side make it extremely unlikely that any advances 
towards such a treaty will come from the Canadian government. The 
people of Canada are in a much better position since their adoption of 
the protective policy, and much less disposed to make experiments as to 
the effect of foreign competition upon native industry. Even her farmers 
are getting relatively fair prices for their produce, and are disposed to 
think the home market they possess better worth their attention than the 
prospect of a more extended market in the United States. Reciprocity 
finds its friends only among the Canadian opposition, and in a few 
border towns like Buffalo, Toronto and Detroit, which think their local 
business would be improved by the removal of commercial restrictions. 
It will require a larger advantage than a prospective increase of trade to 
induce the two countries to remove those restrictions. 

Reciprocity with Mexico hangs fire also. The House of Representa- 
tives failed to take action to carry the recent treaty into effect. We may 
now expect a renewal of the suggestion that the President should pro- 
ceed as though there had been no acknowledgment of the claim of the 
House to have a voice in the alteration of our revenue laws, whenever a 
reduction of duties is involved in a treaty of commerce, But after the 
distinct concession of the claim put forward by the House, it is no longer 
possible for the Senate alone to alter the customs duties enacted by 
Congress. 


THE problem of the abolition of slavery in the Empire of Brazil has 
been before that country for more than fifty years, but the extermination 
of human bondage seems to move slowly. The law which aims at this 
result provides for the creation of a fund for the purchase of slaves from 
their masters. It has been found, however, that this fund is quite insuf- 
ficent, and the Finance Minister now proposes its enlargement by taxing 
for this purpose the class who do not own slaves, equally with those who 
do. He also proposes to enact the immediate emancipation of all slaves 
who have passed their sixtieth year. This last proposal would be a mea- 
sure simply for the benefit of the slave owners. It would relieve the 
masters from all responsibility for a class of slaves which was incapable 
of farther labor, and would throw their support upon the community. 
Far better in its effect is the law of 1871, which declares free the children 
of slave mothers born after the 28th of September of that year. This, 
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however, is defective, in that it consigns such children to an apprentice- 
ship of twenty years, which is but one degree removed from slavery. 

Slavery in Brazil is better in one respect only than it was in the 
United States. There is not the same contempt of the white race for the 
black, and in the Roman Catholic churches it is not unusual to see a 
perfectly black priest hearing the confession of a white penitent. On 
the other hand, the slave as such receives more cruel treatment at the 
hands of his master than ever was possible in any part of the United 
States. We look to the closer intercourse between our own country and 
South America, under the administration of Mr. BLAINE, for a great 
acceleration in the liberation of the negro race in Brazil. 


THE rejection of Mr. GLADSTONE’s Franchise Bill by the House of 
Lords, under cover of postponement until a scheme for the redistribution 
of seats is submitted by the ministry, has produced a political ferment 
only second to that which followed the rejection of the first reform bill 
by the same House. Ifthe excitement be not so great in this case, it is 
due chiefly to the fact that the English people have learned to expect 
less from political reform than they did fifty years ago, when the aboli- 
tion of pocket boroughs was expected to usher in the millennium. On 
the other hand the House of Peers to-day possesses less prestige than it 
did then, for there is a growing conviction in England that a body of 
hereditary legislators does not furnish the best kind of second chamber 
in a national legislature. While Mr. GoscHEN, on behalf of the Whigs 
in the Liberal party, counsels moderation, and Mr. GLADSTONE shrinks 
from a conflict he does not fear, by force of constitutional instinct, the 
majority of the Liberals in the House of Commons appear to welcome 
the collision of the two Houses as necessitating a deeper and more thor- 
ough reform of the national legislature than the Premier has proposed. 
They applaud every expression which promises resistance and points to 
agitation. 

That the House of Lords will be abolished,or even deprived of its hered- 
itary character, we see no reason to expect. Its existence indeed is neces- 
sary to prevent the House of Commons from being swamped under flood 
territorial magnates, who easily would secure seats in the lower house, 
if they had none elsewhere. It is more probable that it will be greatly 
enlarged by an influx of Liberal members, who in turn will gravitate into 
Toryism in the next generation, if not in this. 


AN English court has decided that the national schools can not compel 
the children who attend them to carry on any part of their studies after 
school hours. A child, whose father refused to allow him to study at 
home, was ‘‘kept in”’ to make up the deficiency. The father sued the 
schoolmaster for ‘‘illegal detention.’’ The lower court overruled the 
plea, on the ground that no force had been exercised. The Queen’s 
Bench set aside this decision, on the ground that the schoolmaster’s 
exercise of his authority was equivalent to the use of force, and that the 
father had a right to forbid study at home, if he chose to do so. As the 
school-hours in England are six hours a day, this decision can not be 
held to interfere with the reasonable efficiency of teaching. In that 
number of hours not only the recitation but the preparation of lessons 
might be got through with. It is to be hoped that this English example 
will find imitators in America. In some of our schools no work at home 
is required. In others the main business of the children is thrown into 
those evening hours which should be devoted to healthful recreation and 
family intercourse. 

There is friction also in the English educational system with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of the law which compels parents to send their 
children to school for a certain number of hours each day. Cases are 
frequent in which boys and girls, whose earnings are indispensable to 
the support of their families, are compelled to give up their employment 
or to work on half time, in order to attend the school. A demand has 
arisen for the modification of the law, on the ground that the business of 
keeping body and soul together must take precedence of that of en- 
lightening the mind. 


THE English papers continue to labor for the election of Mr. BLAINE 
by abusing him and eulogising Mr. CLEVELAND. Zhe Pall Mall Ga- 
sette was much surprised to find that the article from which we quoted 
recently, had been reprinted in America as an election circular, with a 
special appeal to Irish voters. It also says that it has received a letter 
from an American free trader, warning it against such utterances, as 





they tend to create a feeling in Mr. BLAINE’s favor with a large class of 
American voters. 

The Irish papers on the other hand generally express their hope of 
Mr. BLAINe’s election, as they have a very distinct recollection of the 
friendly interest he took in the case of Mr. MCSWEENEY, who was put in 
prison by the English Government for a speech made in New York. Zhe 
Express of Belfast says: ‘‘It is a notorious and, we think, a regretable 
circumstance that our countrymen in America have generally identified 
themselves with the Democratic party. To that party they have been of 
incalculable use ; from that party they have got absolutely no benefit. A 
large number of them have tired of being ex-officio hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the bosses of the Democratic caucuses-; and their 
manifestation of independence is sorely exercising those English papers 
which would welcome a return of the days when the great Republic of 
the West was more intolerable in its administration to an honest man than 
a nominally despotic state could be. If the Irish vote be independently 
exercised in the approaching presidential contest, it will take a strong 
man to head Mr. BLAINE in the home run.” 


THE /é/e day of the French Republic has come and gone, apparently 
without causing a spread of the cholera into Northern France. In the 
two afflicted cities of the South, it is raging with increased vehemence ; 
and the suspension of employment in ordinary business in Marseilles is 
likely to cause serious trouble with the workingmen, if the government 
do not come to their relief. There is a contradicted report of two cases 
of cholera in a suburb of Paris, but we do not hear of the disease as ep- 
idemic even so far North as Lyons. 

All the neighboring countries are taking strict precautions to prevent 
its spread, and in these days of telegraphic communication such precau- 
tions are much more feasible than in either of the three earlier incursions 
of this pestilence. Thus a telegram from Portugal enabled the English 
authorities to intercept an infected French ship on her way to a port on 
the British Channel. Our own government has taken the precaution of 
requiring a clean bill of health from our consuls of every ship which leaves 
a suspected port for America. 


TuE difficulty between the king and legislature in Norway has reached 
an amicable settlement through the creation of a ministry of moderate 
men, who will not give advice which might lead toa collision or result in 
their own impeachment and removal from office. This may be regarded 
as a substantial victory for the Norwegian people. It implies the conces- 
sion of the original question involved in the dispute, namely the right of 
the parliament to modify even the constitutional law of the country 
by passing at successive sessions a measure vetoed by the king. It in- 
volves more than this, however. It is now decided by the highest judi- 
cial authority that the members of the national cabinet are responsible 
to the representatives of the people for the advice they give to the sover- 
eign. This probably is as far as any continental country, except France, 
has gone in introducing the English principle of ministerial responsibility 
—a principle deliberately rejected by the authors of the American con- 
stitution. 


BELGIUM also has a new ministry, the result of the recent elections to 
parliament, in which the Liberal party sustained a signal defeat. Of the 
138 members of parliament, one half are chosen every year. This year 
only two Liberals to sixty-seven Clericals were elected. The Liberal 
vote did not fall much below what it was two years ago, when fifty Libe- 
rals to nineteen Clericals were elected. The vote of the Clericals on the 
other hand increased almost sixty-six per cent. in the two years. Even 
this increase would have not produced so sweeping a change, were it not 
that the members are chosen by the collective vote of large districts, on 
the plan which M. GAMBETTA sought to establish in France. As a con- 
sequence the larger cities of Belgium, which elect Liberal town councils, 
have been effaced by the country districts with which they are associated 
in the election of members of parliament. 

The revolution in public feeling which produced this change is 
probably due to the highhanded use made by the Belgian Liberals of 
their control of the national government. Their changes in the matter 
of religious teaching in the public schools and their treatment of the 
national Church, have been very much in the spirit of M. PauL Bert, 
and have made almost every priest and zealous Roman Catholic their 
enemies. It is to be hoped that defeat will teach them the lessons of 
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adversity, and that when they return to power it will be in a less aggressive 
and intolerant spirit. 

THE possibility of renewal of hostilities in Tonquin has seemed very 
near for several weeks past. A French column marching to the occupa- 
tion of Lang Son, in the northern part of the province, was attacked bya 
force of Chinese, and ten were killed and thirty-three wounded. In 
retaliation for this injury, which occurred close to the Chinese frontier, 
France asked an indemnity of $100,000,000, and threatened war in Case it 
were refused. The Chinese government at first seemed inclined to meet 
the demand with a flat refusal, and to charge the blame of the collision 
on the French commander. Recently, however, a more peaceable spirit 
has prevailed. It is admitted that China was in the wrong, and it is ex- 
pected that a reasonable indemnity will not be refused. 


[‘‘ See News Summary,” page 238.] 








THE TREASURY S HOARDED SURPLUS. 

ONSPICUOUS amongst the influences that disturb and depress busi- 

ness, is, and will continue to be, the enormous withdrawal of 
money into the vaults of the national treasury. This hoard, taken from 
the public use, becomes a public injury. 

Mr. FOLGER, in his statement at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
had a net balance in his hands of one hundred and forty millions of 
dollars. This enormous sum, abstracted from circulation, was, we repeat, 
a net balance. Mr. FOLGER had, besides, enough to pay all called 
bonds, he had enough to pay all uncalled for interest, he had enough to 
redeem every gold and silver certificate, he had enough for every other 
ascertained and acknowledged item of the Treasury’s indebtedness, and 
he had, besides, one hundred and forty millions of dollars. 

What is it the clear duty of the President and his Secretary to do? 
Plainly, not to increase this great hoard, but to apply it. What does it 
gather for? Admittedly, for the redemption of bonds. Then why shall 
it not be used? Why not use it, largely ? Why not announce, now, the 
intended redemption, before the end of the present year, of not less than 
one hundred millions of bonds? 

This is the present use of the surplus—to extinguish the debt. 
why not extinguish the debt ? 

It may be objected by timid or uninformed people that the redemption 
in the coming six months of ene hundred millions of bonds, would drain 
the Treasury. Such an objection would be foolish, because its ground 
is not true. The surplus revenue for the fiscal year just closed has 
been over one hundred millions of dollars. The surplus revenue for the 
fiscal year now begun will reach a hundred millions of dollars. Between 
this time and January next, one-half of it will accumulate in the Tressury. 
At January Ist, then, the Treasury would have the forty millions which 
had not been used for the redemption of bonds, and it would have the 
fifty millions of accumulated surplus, making a net balance of ninety 
millions in available cash. Will any one pretend that this is not enough? 
Ninety millions is much more than twenty-five per cent. of the greenback 
circulation, and twenty-five per cent. is esteemed a good reserve for the 
national banks. 

As a matter of fact, the reserve of ninety millions would be far more 
than enough, because (1) the provision made, before that balance ap- 
pears, for the redemption of the specie certificates, is for their entire 
amount, whereas most of them are certain zo¢ to be presented for re- 
demption, and because, (2) a considerable percentage of the calls upon 
the Treasury by holders of called bonds, claimants of interest, etc., are 
always unpunctual and leave a large balance lying in the Treasury on 
their account. 

From this time until late in the Fall, the interior must draw funds 
from the seaboard. Yet money is needed, for business use, at the sea- 
board. This is no time for the Treasury to hoard beyond the limit of 
a reasonable prudence. It is bound to provide against its own wants, 
but it is bound also not to draw the money of the country into its vaults, 
for the creation of an enormous surplus, to lie unused in the liquidation 
of the public debt. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION. 

‘THE nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND is, in essential particulars, a 
repetition of the nomination of Mr. GREELEY. It is made not to 
please or satisfy the mass of the Democratic party, or to represent defi- 
nitely and justly the Democratic party’s membership, tendencies, and pur- 
poses ; but it is aimed to satisfy and to attract a part of the Republican 
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party. Mr. GREELEY'S nomination, it was imagined, would dissolve the 
Republican organization ; this nomination, it is alleged by its advocates, 
will provide the welcome bridge by which “the Independents’”’ of New 
York, New Haven, and Boston will lead over to the Democratic side a 
support sufficient to insure Republican defeat. 

Naturally, such a nomination is both experimental and perilous. It 
is primarily certain not to call out the earnest energy of Democrats, and 
in this lies its peril; while the extent of its power to draw from the Re- 
publicans is uncertain, since it must be measured by actual trial. The 
natural and appropriate candidate of a party, for the Presidency, is one 
who has conspicuously represented it during a lengthened period of 
public service. Such a representative figure, beyond question, is Mr. 
BAYARD, who leads the Democrats in the Wnited States Senate, or Mr. 
RANDALL, or Mr. CARLISLE, who lead them in the House. Such a rep- 
resentative is Mr. THURMAN, and substantially such is Mr. MCDONALD. 
But Mr. CLEVELAND is not. He is new, untried, and unknown. He is 
merely a local figure. He belongs to the ebullitions of local politics 
in a state always absorbed in its own feuds, factions, and pretensions. 
We are told that he has been sheriff and district-attorney of a western 
county of New York, and that subsequently he was once mayor of the 
city of Buffalo. As qualifications f@r the Presidency, it will be conceded 
that these are trivial matters. But he was elected, twenty months ago, 
Governor of New York, and he has served as such about a year and a 
half. Whatever knowledge of him the people of the United States possess 
has been acquired within that time. Compared with the knowledge they 
have of Mr. THURMAN, or Mr. BAYARD, or Mr. RANDALL, he must be 
called simply ‘‘ a chance acquaintance.” 

To build the structure of Mr. CLEVELAND’S claim to public support 
upon his brief tenure at Albany must bring to mind the similar claim 
made in 1876 for Mr. TILDEN. Before his service as Governor, Mr. 
TILDEN had been known simply as a party politician and railroad 
attorney, and had been charged more than once with such practices as 
were subsequently disclosed in the cipher dispatches, so that the sole 
explanation of his asserted fitness for the Presidency necessarily rested 
upon his acts in the Governorship. So frail a fabric ill bore so great a 
strain, and it must be surprising if, later, as the disclosures of the Oregon 
intrigue and others came to light, men who had pinned their faith to 
him, and given him their votes against the candidate of their own party, 
did not repent having taken such a step for reasons so entirely inade- 
quate. Yet Mr. TILDEN’S service had been much longer than Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S has been, and it had been during a more important 
period. Conclusions based upon it had some apparent foundation, how- 
ever delusive the appearance ultimately proved to be. 

Our view of Mr. CLEVELAND is that he has by no means had the 
training or the experience which the Presidency of this nation requires, 
and further, that the knowledge which the people have of him, either as 
to character, or abilities, falls far short of that which would justify them 
in committing to his hands so great a trust. Of his differences with the 
local politicians of his own State we have heard considerable, but that 
these differences involve national interests, or that they are entitled to 
national consideration, we presume no one pretends. We are asked to 
admire Mr. CLEVELAND because he has established a quarrel with JOHN 
KELLy. This is a subject far from important. With the internal feuds 
of the Democratic organization in New York,—or, indeed, in any State,— 
those who by habit support the Republican party have little or no 
concern. They ave interested as to subjects of national concern—as to 
national issues, principles, policies, and men; they are interested in 
measuring in the theatre of national affairs the men who deal with them 
most competently and most faithfully. That they should measure the 
capacity of Mr. CLEVELAND by the intensity or slackness with which he 
differs from Mr. KELLY or agrees with Mr. MANNING is manifestly ab- 
surd. 

To Republicans, indeed, the attitude of Mr. CLEVELAND and Mr. 
KELLY toward each other is not more than a matter of interested obser- 
vation. Anticipating and desiring the success of their own candidates, 
they cannot be sorry, of course, to see the opposition distracted, but that 
they should be themselves absorbed into their opponents’ feuds, or be- 
come allies of either contestant, is totally beyond reason. Mr. KELLY’s 
methods of municipal government are bad, but so is the gathering to- 
gether of the officials of the State of New York to work in a political con- 
vention for the Governor who signed their commissions. The record of 
Tammany Hall is unsavory, but so is that of the unit rule, by which Mr. 
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CLEVELAND got his nomination. The political machine which KELLY 
directs is odious, and yet it seems to be much like that which Mr. Man- 
NING had in operation at Chicago. In the struggle there, ‘‘boss”’ 
against ‘‘boss,”’ for the control of seventy-two votes, the MANNING ma- 
chine simply proved to be the more powerful. 

That any one who does not hold a reduction of duties on imports 
above all other considerations should find cause to leave the Republican 
party for the support of Mr. CLEVELAND is beyond explanation. We 
give the Governor every allowance of credit. It would be unmanly to 
belittle him. He has done in his State affairs some good things. Like 
the Democratic Governor of Pennsylvania, he has signed some good 
bills, and vetoed some bad ones. He has made some good appoint- 
ments and resisted the making some that would have been unfit. But, 
on the other hand, he has submitted in some cases to influences that 
were unworthy, he has vetoed some bills which deserved his signature, 
he has signed some that deserved a veto, and he has made alliances and 
sanctioned methods that are not better than those which he would have 
shared in an alliance with JOHN KELLy. Such a record is unsatisfactory, 
as it is insufficient. Mr. CLEVELAND has yet his national record to make, 
and his spurs to win in the nationa} field. He is by no means the man 
for President of the United States in the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-four. 


INDEPENDENTS AND INDEPENDENCE. 

HE address issued by those Republicans of Pennsylvania who or- 

ganized and acted independently in 1882,—many of them also in 
1881,—receives an inharmonious response from the ‘ Independent”’ 
journals of New York and Boston that have committed themselves to the 
fellowship of the Democratic party. The New York Evening Post says 
that those who signed it ‘tare not Independents at all in the sense in 
which the term is understood in New York and New England.” And 
the New York 7Zzmes labors to prove that they were, in fact, only oppo- 
nents of ‘‘the CAMERON machine,” who, having accomplished its over- 
throw have laid aside independent methods. 

These are, of course, attempts to break the force of the letter, and 
deprive it of influence amongst ‘‘ those Republicans of other States, who 
may be in doubt as to their duty with reference to the nominations made 
by the national convention,’’—the class to whom it is addressed. But 
an analysis of the case will show that this parry is not good. The Fos¢ 
is uncandid. The divergence in purpose which it declares to exist be- 
tween the signers of this address and the bolters who follow Mr. CurTIS, 
is not such a divergence as it would leave us to believe. Let us see. 
What were the objects of the Pennsylvania Independent Republicans? 
We turn to their platform of 1882, and to the letter sent by their State 
Committee to that of the regular wing of the party, on the 27th of July 
in that year. The letter, compressing the platform into two sentences, 
says: 

«We are organized to promote certain reforms. 
overthrow of the ‘boss system’ and of the ‘spoils system.’” 








Our object is the 


Now, (1) what was implied by “the boss system?’’ It was those 
methods of dictation to, and usurpation of the popular rights, which had 
been illustrated in the unit rule, in patked conventions, in “‘set up” 
delegations, in dictated nominations, in the making of “slates” for obe- 
dient party acceptance, in the application of force, proscriptive and bru- 
tal, to drive men into the support of what they did not approve. 

What, (2) was implied in the expression ‘‘the spoils system’’? It was 
the degradation of the public service to partisan uses, the appointment 
and displacement of men for partisan reasons, the foisting of unfit men 
into place, the forcing of competent men out, the ‘‘assessment’”’ of offi- 
cials, the theory that the public places were to be the ‘‘spoils’’ of each 
quadrennial election. 

These were the declarations of the Independent Republicans of 1882 
in Pennsylvania, whose representatives now address the ‘‘ Independents” 
of New York and New England. Does the New York Evening Post 
speak truly when it says that the former have not independence at all 
“in the sense’’ that the latter have? And if it does speak truly, what 
does it really mean? Let us have a candid answer. If the ‘‘ Independ- 
ents’’ who are following Mr. Curtis, Mr. ScHURz and Mr. GODKIN now 
mean more than was expressed by the Independent Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, and mean something different, it is they who are depart- 
ing by new roads in search of objects heretofore unavowed. They are 
at liberty, of course, to go. They have their citizenship and can exer- 





cise its rights, as they bear its responsibilities. But let them be candid. 
They are not independent, they say, ‘‘in the sense”’ of the independ- 
ence shown here two years ago. They are something different. They 
mean something other than the overthrow of ‘boss rule’’ and “the 
spoils system.’’ What, then, is it which, undisclosed two years ago, and 
unknown as a bar to complete union of all Independent Republicans, 
Mr. CurTIs and his friends held and now hold so closely to their hearts? 
Waiting other replies, let us answer for ourselves as we see the truth. 
The gentlemen of Boston who organize the ‘“‘bolt’’ are personally 
identical with those who organize, in that city, the movement to reduce 
the duties on foreign goods. The gentlemen of New York who ‘‘bolt” 
are the same persons who organize clubs and send out documents to 
promote the reduction of the tariff. Whether we compare the lists in 
one city or in the other, we find the same names that are familiar to us 
as the opponents of Protection. Such identity is not merely striking ; under ~ 
the circumstances itis convincing. We should deserve contempt for lack 
of perception did we not see it, and, as the friend of American industry 
and American independence, we should be unfaithful did we not declare 
it. It is ¢hés—it is the added element of discontent with the Protectionist 
principles of the Republican party that differentiates Mr. CurTIS’s and 
Colonel CopMANn’s independence from that which was represented in 
Pennsylvania by Mr. GARRETT, and Mr. WoLrFE, and Mr. BARKER, 
This difference, indeed, Mr. CurTIS himself has pointed out. He has 
not left it to our observation, but he has declared it. In his letter to Mr. 
KITZMILLER, of Gettysburg, in March last, he thus explained: 


“No man could be more obnoxious to them [the Independents of New York] 
than Mr. BLAINE. The principal reason for this is the strong following he has in 
Pennsylvania. The Independents are anti-Protection, and whoever we elect 
must be for revenue reform.” 


And this, we take it, is enough for any wayfaring man, fool or 
philosopher. It leaves nothing to doubt. It explains who and what 
‘the Independents’’ are. They, says their chief, ‘‘ are anti-Protection.” 
They are not, says Mr. WHITE, in the Zvening Post, independent “in 
the sense”’ that the Pennsylvanians were,—who wanted to, disenthral 
the Republican party, elevate political methods, and establish reform in 
the civil service. Truly not. These objects, it is now said, were of 
small moment. The overthrow of the unit rule is accomplished in one 
camp, yet Mr. CurTIs leads ‘‘the Independents” from it to that in 
which the unit rule is supreme. Civil service reform is a reality in one 
party, and a condemned ideality in the other, and yet do ‘‘the Inde- 
pendents”’ take themselves from that to this. Stronger than all else, it 
seems, is the desire for ‘‘revenue reform.’’ It cuts the nominal bond of 
sympathy. It differentiates Independents from independence. Well, 
then, we must so understand it, but let it be everywhere understood. If 
a desire to reform the public service, and to utilize in that behalf the 
party whose record and composition give the best assurance of success ; 
if a purpose to inform the people and trust them, and abide reasonably 
by the honestly expressed voice of their representatives; if the main- 
tenance, in extreme cases, of personal sovereignty, and in cases not vital 
the surrender of minor differences, for sake of co-operative effort ;—if 
these are not characteristic of ‘the Independents’’ so much as the 
purpose of reducing the rates of the tariff, then we must submit to the 
stroke which severs the work of Mr. Curris’s following from that which 
was performed and is upheld, by those who have signed the Pennsyl- 
vania address. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


EXTRACTS FROM SENATOR HOAR'S AND MR. EVARTS' 
SPEECHES. 


ERY large Republican meetings were held in New York and in 

Boston on Tuesday evening. The principal speakers at the former 
were Mr. Evarts and Senator Hawley, and at the latter Senator Hoar, 
ex-Governor Long and Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. From the address of 
Mr. Hoar we extract these notable passages :— 


Mr. Blaine, if we except our great soldiers, has been for nearly twenty years 
the most conspicuous personal presence in the country. Gentlemen tell us that 
he has done nothing of memorable public service. I had thought otherwise. I 
had thought him one of the very greatest of the great leaders who have conducted 
the American people along the difficult pathway of danger and of glory which 
they have travelled for the past twenty years. I had thought his hand was found 
in the framing of the XI1Vth and XVth Amendments. I had thought, indeed I 
had known, that he was in the very inmost councils when the Resumption Act 
was framed, and that his influence carried it through the House over which he 
presided. I had thought that he had been Speaker of the House of Representa- 
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tives during six crowded and eventful years. I had thought that among the 
great orators of the country he had been of the very greatest and most persuasive 
in the debate which satistied the American people to take up the heavy burden 
of the debt, to keep its currency undepressed and its credit safe. 1 had thought 
that when, in Maine, the ambitious larceny of the Democratic party undertook to 
pilfer a whole State Government at once, it was his leadership that, by peace‘ul 
and lawful methods, baffled the conspiracy and saved the State. I remember, 
too, the next year, when the Republicans had the temptation to retaliate in kind 
and exclude Governor Plaisted by technical objections, it was Mr. Blaine who 
said, “ One majority for Mr. Plaisted shali be as good as a thousand.” 

They say Mr. Blaine is a * Jingo.” He is just such a “ Jingo” as was John 
Quincy Adams. The malice of his detractors brings against his personal integrity 
a single charge which is supported by no proof and refuted by every witness who 
knows the facts, and a single phrase in a letter which is fully susceptible of an 
honest construction. It is said that the President of the United States ought to 
be like Czesar’s wife, above suspicion. I have one thing to say about Cesar. 
Ceesar did many base things ; among them was the destruction of the liberties of 
his country; but he never did a baser thing than when he abandoned his wife 
because somebody slandered her. 


I see the president of Harvard tells his neighbors that the platform is immoral 
and demagogical. Well, I differ with the worthy president. The Republican 
platform states squarely and clearly what a majority of Republicans think. The 
Civil Service plank was drawn by George William Curtis, and that ahout the sur- 
plus by Cabot Lodge. President Eliot thinks the civil service resolution is not 
honest. Well, I would rather stand for civil service reform with the men who 
passed the law of last year, with Edmunds and Hawley and John Sherman and 
Dorman B. Eaton, than with the men who retired Pendleton to private life. 
President Eliot does not like the Chinese resolution. I quite agree with him. I 
like the Declaration of Independence better. But I am sorry to say that the 
policy of Chinese exclusion is in accordance with the opinion of a large majority 
of the American people of both parties. We must submit to it till we can convert 
them. President Eliot expresses the sentiment of a little body of men about Cam- 
bridge—I am happy to believe he does not represent the college—whose influence, 
in my judgment, has tended infinitely to degrade the public life of the common- 
wealth. These men have taught our educated youth to be ashamed of their own 
history. They have told them that “since the close of the war there has been no 
time when a young man knew how he could honorably serve his country.” They 
were preaching in the same strain during the war, and before the war. Their 
eyes are microscopes which can see a blemish on the skin, but cannot take in a 
fair landscape or a healthy human figure. They can find no statesmanship and 
no public virtue in the payment of the debt, in the settlement of the currency, in 
the return to specie payment, in the sublime clemency that dealt with the con- 
quered after the war, in the great self-restraint of the Alabama treaty, in the mi- 
raculous development of our manufacture, in the creation of our great domestic 
commerce, in the peaceful settlement of the disputed Presidential succession. 
There is hardly a man who has taken any of the responsibilities of public life who 
has not been compelled to undergo the contemptuous criticism of these gentle her- 
mits of Cambridge. 


From the address of Mr. Evarts, which dealt very fully with the 
choice to be made between Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Blaine, as insisted 
upon by the Republican Independents, who have announced their support 
of the former, we extract as follows: 


It is said, and very truly, that the elvation and purification of politics and of 
life are dear, and should be dear to everybody. That isso. but let us under- 
stand that when we come ina mass to count our votes, each man’s vnte is one ; 
and its opinions, its obligations, its reasons are not dissected or displayed; tut the 
result is counted, and one man counts as another. And one way or the other the 
scales are to rise or fall upon election day, putting our power and Nation in the 
hands of one or the other of these candidates. 

I had supposed that Mr. Curtis and his associates had been laboring with me 
to reach this great point—that the people, by their admiration and their love, 
their choice, their approval, their applause, should be able to nominate a candi- 
date and not have one imposed upon them by the corporate spirit of placemen, or 
by bosses, or by office-holders, or by anyfody, not even by the unit rule, [Ap- 
plause.] Now, that I believed and that I fought for. Whether all my friends in 
the Republican party thought with me on that subject or not, I thought so, and I 
said so, but I never allowed that to touch the point whether I wanted to trust the 
government of this country to the Democratic party, if I had my way, in the 
selection of candidates. 

And what have we gained here? Well, these gentlemen worked with us and 
thousands—yes, and millions—others of our party in the same direction. We se- 
cured the suppression of subjugating office-holders to contribute by assessments ; 
we discarded the intervention of bosses; we scattered the organized force of 
office-holders, and in three conventions, one after another, under the lead of a 
great and admired statesman, we fought in his name and strength, for the purpose 
of freedom of suffrage and freedom of nomination. And the first and the second 
turned aside the nomination to new candidates ; but the last convention was up to 
the mark of nominating the polished leader of the Republican party. [ Applause. ] 

And now, while the whole country is ablaze with enthusiasm for the conven- 
tion and its candidates, while all who have fought for this emancipation of the 
suffrage and this close alliance between the popular leader and the hearts of the 
people, are rejoicing in a clear sky, we hear a remonstrance, a dissent, a protest, 
a threat that the result of all this labor of letting the people name their own can- 
didate has been the naming a man that these reformers think not suitable to be 
sustained. Well, the final triumph of ail this effort to leaven the great party with 
the pure leaven of reform, this disgrace, this discomfiture, this disaster to reform- 
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ers in the opinion of their countrymen is to be accomplished by their disdaining 
the freedom of the people in naming their candidate, [Applause.] What can 
they make out of it? Is there to be a conclave after the nomination to determine 
in an equal struggle between the parties which they follow and which they defy ? 
Why, it strikes at the vital principle of the rule of the majority. It strikes at 
contidence in the people's choice of their own candidates. 


Well, let us look at this last convention. Governor Cleveland was “ Reform ” 
Governor. We had a great mass meeting of citizens—without distinction of party 
—at the Cooper Institute, and for some reason or other I seemed to be considered 
as identified with reform and spoke for and represented their committee. Well, 
when these great measures for this city were passed, we expected their approval 
from Governor Cleveland, and we found that we had inculpated two great crimi- 
nals, politically speaking—Mr. Hubert Thompson and Mr. Davidson, who I 
think, was Sheriff, and we were waiting for the bills to be signed that were to cut 
off the continuance of Mr. Hubert Thompson after the next election, and were 
expecting that the Commissioner and the Sheriff would be removed by the Gov- 
ernor for malfeasance. That was the opinion—without distinction of party—of 
the reformers of both parties. And now while we supposed that Governor Cleve- 
land was up to the heroism of removing the votary of 3999 contracts and unbal- 
anced bids [great laughter], we find that instead of Governor Cleveland turning 
out Hubert Thompson, Hubert Thompson has taken him down to a National 
Convention and presented him asa reformer! [Laughter.] Only think of that! 
Only think of that! [Laughter.] 

Mr. Burke, in those noble words of his to the Duke of Bedford and the Earl 
of Lauderdale, says, proudly and truly, “I was not swaddled and rocked and 
dandled into a legislator. At every step of my life I was obliged to show my 
passport and over and over again to prove my right to the honor of being useful to 
my country, by proving that I was not unacquainted with its laws nor with the 
whole system of its interests, abroad and at home.” Now, I do not care 
whether, under the system of the British peerage, these great nobles sneered at 
Edmund Burke; and I do not think it makes any difference whether there is in 
such a competition between a great political leader and a newly made layman—I 
do not think it makes any difference that he was swaddled in a Buffalo primary, 
or rocked in a State Convention, or dandled by Manning and Hubert Thompson 
before the convention as a statesman and a President. I fought from the first for 
Henry Clay [applause]; for Daniel Webster [applause]; for William H. Seward 
[applause]; for the great soldier who had been useful to his country, General 
Grant [great applause and cheers] ; and I fought for the great orator and states- 
man, trained for twenty years in the Congress of the United States, General Gar- 
field [great app!ause] ; and I will fight for the great orator, statesman, political 
leader, James G. Blaine. [Loud and long applause. ] 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HANOVER, N. H., July 11. 


“THE sixteenth annual session of the American Philological Association 
was in several respects a notable gathering. The fersonnel was 
good, the interest close, and the papers a credit to American scholarship. 
The word philologist calls up to the minds of many but a single idea; 
with the dictionary-maker and the etymologist the function of philology 
is supposed to cease. Such, however, is not the view which the Associa- 
tion takes of its own work, and such an illusion was the one which the 
President’s address was intended to dispel. This address,—delivered 
this year by Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan,— 
is usually looked forward to as the event of the session, and in this in- 
stance fully equalled the expectations that had been raised. By way of 
preface there was a cursory review of the happenings in philological cir- 
cles during the year past. The venerable Sophocles, ‘‘ Hellenist by 
birth as well as by profession; Dindorf, ‘‘the indefatigable editor 
and critic ;’’ Dietrich, Schaefer and Lenormant, Assyriologist, archzolo- 
gist and historian, were mourned. The dictionary of the English Asso- 
ciation was hailed as an epoch-making work; Kluge’s ‘‘ Etymological 
dictionary of the German language ;"’ Franck’s work in Dutch,. and 
Korting’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Romance Philology”"’ ranked next. 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Hebrew Language viewed in the light of Assyrian 
researc!i,”’ though but a monograph, was regarded as of great import- 
ance on «count of the principle there enunciated that Hebrew lexico- 
graphy nist look to Assyrian rather than to Arabic. Lanman’s Sans- 
krit reader was mentioned as the first Sanskrit work bearing the imprint 
of an American house, and Bloomfield’s edition of the ‘‘ Kaucika Sutra 
of the Atharva Veda”’ was announced as soon forthcoming. The Ameri- 
can school at Athens received a meed of praise, and the speedy publica- 
tion of a ‘‘ Catalogue of the Latin and Greek Manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library ’’ was anticipated. Passing to his theme, ‘‘ The Historical Method 
and Purpose in Philology,’’ Professor D’Ooge showed what an important 
part language plays in the history of man, and what an important factor 
philology is in archzeological and historical studies. He complained of 
the extreme tendency to specialism among American scholars, and men- 
tioned the criticism of a French reviewer on the Association's proceed- 
ings for 1882 that they were ‘‘ almost exclusively devoted to linguistics.” 
There was present as the guest of the Association Professor R. C. Jebb, 

of the University of Glasgow. His name is one that commands respect 
among all cultivated people. To the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series 
he has contributed the life of Richard Bentley, and to Green’s admirable 
series of Literature Primers the one on Greek Literature. The student 
knows his ‘‘ Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos.’’ His residence in 
Greece has made him familiar with that country, and his oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity of Harvard has raised for him a host of 
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American admirers. In response to a cordial greeting from the Associa- 
tion, Prof. Jebb made a short address. He said that the criticism of too 
great devotion to linguistics is as true of England as of America, and 
while he coincided with the President's liberal views, still he thought that 
America has begun at the right end. Numerous errors have been made 
in history and archeology for want of a proper linguistic training, and 
Professor Jebb thought that American scholarship could undertake no 
worthier task than the careful study of the Greek texts—a sentiment that 
comes with good grace from an editor of Sophocles. 

The papers possessing a literary interest were not a few. Professor 
Perrin’s account of ‘The Crastinus Episode at Palzpharsalus ”’ was 
a mingled latin and military criticism. Professor Seymour of Yale read 
a paper on “‘ Hanging Among the Greeks,’’ and some of the conclusions 
were curious enough. Hanging as a mode of execution was unknown, and 
‘“‘lynching”’ parties did their work with stones. As a mode of suicide, 
more especially among women, it was very common, in fact as Professor 
Seymour remarked, ‘“‘the women generally hung themselves.” The 
interesting statement was also made that during the “‘ hanging craze,” 
the word for hanging meant suicide as well, but that later, when the 
fashion changed, starvation and suicide became synonymous terms. 
There was an interesting account of the Monasteries of Mt. Athos, by 
Dr. Keep. The beauty of the scenery, the richness of the manuscript 
library, the hospitality, the filth and the regulation concerning females, 
which keeps even cows and hensoff the sacred mountain,—were detailed. 

No work published in late years has taken so strong a hold on 
scholars as Bryennios’ ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’’ Theolo- 
gians and scholars are, generally speaking, a conservative class of men 
and everything new is received with a due measure of caution. The 
present instance is however an exception. Hardly a single distinguished 
scholar has withheld a favorable opinion. Hitchcock and Francis 
Brown, the New York editors, Hall, of Philadelphia, who would place it in 
the first century, J. Rendel Harris, of Johns Hopkins, who thinks its lan- 
guage that of the early part of the second century, Dr. Hatch and Canon 
Farrar of England, who coincide with the view of Dr. Hall, Dr. Rigg’s 
remark “that both the language and the allusions seem to him thor- 
oughly consonant with the belief that it was written early in the second 
century,” and the Andover Review's expression concerning “ the almost 
deutero-canonical value attached to the teaching,’’ seem to present a 
mass of evidence and authority well nigh impregnable. Accordingly the 
paper of Dr. Nelson, of the Brookeville Academy, Annapolis, came upon 
the Association like a thunder clap. He charged that the Greek of the 
tract was neither classic, hellenistic or patristic. He cited a number of 
words which he said could be found nowhere else, and some construc- 
tions which he characterized as un-Greek. The comment on the paper 
was, if possible, even more surprising. Professor D’Ooge stated that the 
‘teaching ’’ had been examined by some of his advanced students, and 
that they had noted a number of peculiarities which tended to confirm 
Dr. Nelson’s charge that it was a late forgery to be placed between the 
fourth and seventh centuries. 

Professor Lanman established ‘‘A Group of Indo-European Cog- 
nates ’’ as against the St. Petersburg Lexicon. The point of the discus- 
sion was whether the Sanskrit word for shelter, refuge, was to be derived 
from a root meaning to lean upon or from a root meaning to cover. 

Professor Whitney read a paper on primary and secondary suffixes 
of derivation. As an illustration he took the word like which as a forma- 
tive suffix exists in English as /y and though historically a part of words 
like such and which has in them altogether lost its suffixal character. 

Interesting was the account given by Professor Minton Warren of 
‘Latin glossaries with special reference to one at St. Gallen.” As the 
number of these glossaries is very large, he exhorted his colleagues to 
do their share of the work of examining them when opportunity offered. 
The hold that Skeats Etymological Dictionary has taken on the English 
speaking world is not to be easily shaken off. That it is open to improve- 
ment all admit and one line of change was indicated by Dr. von Jage- 
mann in his paper on ‘‘ The Anglo-Norman Vowel System in its rela- 
tions to the Norman words in English.’ ‘Old French” is a term con- 
veniently used by Skeat but the writer of this paper showed that the de- 
rivation of a word from French, through Anglo-Norman or directly from 
Noriman would in each case give a different form. 

Professor March read a paper on “ The Influence of Written English 
and of Linguistic Authorities on Spoken English.” Laziness, sometimes 
more euphoniously termed ‘‘ the law of least effort,’’ has already been 
the most potent factor in linguistic development. Contractions, combi- 
nations of words and silent letters can all be traced to this single cause, 
And yet so strong is the dictionary and spelling-book habit becoming in 
America that we are working in direct contradiction to all phonetic law. 
Proper names like Worcester, Norwich and even Connecticut are in 
some parts of New England pronounced as spelled. Then too the pas- 
sion for accuracy in the pronunciation of foreign names carries with it a 
certain danger. If Don Quixote is to be Ave-ho-/é what becomes of 
Quixotic ? Professor March thought that the great influence of the dic- 
tionary in America could be turned to good account and that if linguistic 
authority were but concentrated its promulgation would not be difficult. 
So closely is this subject connected with orthography that a considera- 
tion of the work of the spelling reformers would not be inopportune. 
The twenty-four rules announced last year were not added to. The de- 
sirability of changing such words like foreign, sovretgn (Milton's spell- 
ing is sovrain) was suggested because the 7-e-2-g- obscures the etymol- 
ogy and makes it but natural to think that these words have some con- 





nection with the Latin veguum. In the words of the bulletin of the Spell- 
ing Reform Association, ‘‘the pressing need of the Association is suey.” 
The outlook was said to be favorable. The press of the country is be- 
coming more friendly and the reformers themselves more harmonious. 
The headquarters have been moved from St. Louis to New York and the 
association is preparing in conjunction with the English Philological 
Association a list of words in common use whose spelling should be 
revised. 

The only contributions to Semitic philology were papers on two 
Hebrew manuscripts both now in Philadelphia. The first was a manu- 
script of the year 1300, a date settled as well by the examinations of ex- 
perts as by internal evidence. It contains along with some prayers 13 
psalms, whose wording differed somewhat from that in the ordinary text. 
The principal difference was, however, in the vowels and the conclusion 
was reached that this was the work of a grammatical school at variance 
with the one which has come down to us. Many peculiarities in the 
formation of the letters were noted and it was remarked that the present 
square Hebrew character was copied after the initial and decorated. 
letters and has only been in exclusive use since the invention of printing. 

The other Hebrew manuscript is one that has already received some 
notice in our local press. It is a leather roll, containing the book of 
Numbers and is deposited in the Philadelphia Library. The fact that it 
was purchased from Shapira, the celebrated dealer in spurious rolls, 1s 
in itself likely to raise suspicions, which a close examination is not cal- 
culated to dispel. The roll is composed of two kinds of leather, calf 
and goat. The skins have been dyed, a process not very intelligible for 
a writing material, unless to give the appearance of age. Morever, in 
parts it appears very aged and stained, and marks of mildew are frequent, 
but a chemical examination revealed the fact that the whitish appearance 
was not a vegetable growth, that the cuticle only had been removed, the 
fibre being intact, and that the ink had not been attacked, As ink is 
more likely to mildew than leather, and as these white spots were hard 
instead of soft, it was natural to conclude that the aged appearance was 
manufactured and the chemical expert (Dr. Henry Leffmann), inclined to 
the opinion that corrosive sublimate had been employed. Then again 
there appears in the manuscript what shoemakers call an ‘“‘invisible 
patch,’’ a modern invention though perhaps to be classed among the 
lost arts. And finally, the theory having been advanced that the roll 
consisted of pieces of different ages fitted together, on the oldest looking 
piece in the middle—a goat hide—and on the newest looking piece at 
the end—a calf hide—there appears a peculiarity of handwriting probably 
nowhere else to be matched, certainly to be found nowhere else in this 
roll. We are therefore forced to the unhappy conclusion that this roll 
was specially manufactured to meet the wants of a pious and curiosity- 
seeking age. Cyrus ADLER. 


REVIEWS. . 
Mk. GRANT WAITE’S INTERNATIONAL NOVEL.* 
“RHE “ international’’ novel bids fair to become a literary nuisance; 

and this not merely because any narrow line is soon worn thread- 
bare; but because it tends to promote a careful superficialness in novel 
writing, to the neglect of a study of the broader features of human nature 
and an interest in character. Mr. Henry James may almost be said to 
have invented the present form of this type of fiction. He has done this 
particular thing almost as well as it can be done, and even he has al- 
ready somewhat overdone it. His extreme quickness of perception and 
wide inclusion of the smallest essential details, his power of drawing in 
fine incisive lines, and his studiously impersonal attitude as a citizen of 
the world, especially fit him for this task, which is peculiarly the province 
of the novelist who draws from the eye. The head and the heart, the 
field of observation and the field of emotion, are the two sources of 
knowledge for the novelist. The women who have been most eminent 
in this sphere of art, George Elipt, Charlotte Bronté and George Sand, 
have drawn their greatest power from the field of emotion, and created 
their characters from a thousand germs in their own natures, and from 
stages in their development, which furnished them with truths as true 
and broader and deeper than they could have gained by mere micros- 
copic examination of their neighbors. Though Thackeray worked 
mainly from the head, that alone would never have given him those 
touches of tenderness and sympathy, which bring the piercing observer 
near tous and make us trust and love him. Mr. James draws wholly 
from the eye, but so delicately, with such accurate measurement of space 
and angle that his figures have a wonderful objective realty; their man- 
ners, their outward personality are very distinct to us; but inwardly they 
are too often unillumined myths that have little independent life when 
their clever mechanician is not handling the wires. They are national, 
British, American or French, even before they are human, so their 
humanity seems a thing of secondary importance. 

But there is also another objectionable tendency in the “ international ”’ 
novel. It develops a detestable self-consciousness, a morbid inspection 
of the outside of cup and platter, which beyond a certain limit is neither 
beneficial nor dignified. Instead of concerning itself with the more uni- 
versal truths and problems of life it concentrates the attention upon what 
should be the mere accessories of the subject. One, or two, or a dozen 
‘international episodes” are in their way instructive, and while fresh 





* THe Fate or MANsFIELD Humpureys. By Richard Grant White. Pp. 446. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
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were very amusing; but it isa subject that least bears clumsy handling. 
Though Mr. White says in his ‘‘ Apology’”’ that “international litera- 
ture is distasteful” to him, yet he has, and hardly unconsciously, added 
another to the list of this class of books. The sketch, ‘‘ Mr. Washington 
Adams in England,” published some months back in the A/“/anéic, forms 
the nucleus of the present volume; that delicate little piece of amateur 
acting being merely an episode in the career of the hero, Mansfield Hum- 
phreys. Curiously enough the plot of the story, though the thread of it 
is almost too slight to be called by that name, turns upon the same com- 
bination of circumstances as Mr. James’ ‘‘ Lady Barberina’’—the unfor- 
tunate fate of an American who attempts the experiment of an English 
wife of titled family, and his final capitulation to the lady’s distaste for 
her husband’s country. But here all parallel between the stories ceases. 
Mr. James’ study is almost attenuatedly careful. Few as are the strokes 
with which Lady Baré herself is drawn, every one is characteristic, and 
we are left with a distinct belief in the Earl of Canterville’s daughter— 
with her boundless limitations, her mental inaccessibility, which in a 
vulgar woman would be mere stupidity, her obstinacy, her beauty, her 
distinction and air of race. The whole character is made up of a hand- 
ful of instincts and hereditary traits, with.the reasoning faculties entirely 
left out, and yet we are conscious of a sort of perverse charm in this dog- 
ged, beautiful creature that could not be different if she would; and we 
forgive her clever, pleasant-tempered little husband that he was still in 
love with her after defeat and disappointment. 

But Mr. Grant White is less successful in his characterization. In- 
deed, the story seems rather a vehicle for a good deal of somewhat wordy 
“international” discussion in the form of didactic conversation. The 
first half of the volume is an assertion of the American “real gentle- 
man,” while the latter part gives a very unattractive picture of the 
America to which the hero brings his English bride, in spite of the at- 
tentions and social efforts of the ‘first families in Boston.”’ In order to 
disabuse the British mind of some of its misconceptions about Ameri- 
cans, the ‘‘real gentleman’’ here disguises himself as a Yahoo, and 
makes what Mr. White elsewhere, in describing one of Trollope’s Amer- 
ican caricatures, terms a “‘ social polecat’’ of himself in the house of an 
English nobleman. But the hero’s most impressive attribute seems to 
be a freedom from race peculiarities, which renders a well-timed an- 
nouncement of his nationality very effective. In his first interview with 
the heroine, she asks him, while sitting at the piano,—‘‘‘ Are you of the 
Humphreys of Dorset?’ ‘No, my people came from this country but 
that was a long while ago. Don’t you know that I’m an American 
from Massachusetts—what you, and we, too, call a Yankee? I’vesome 

, cousins at home named Duffield.’ Her hand fell lightly down beside its 
fellow and for one precious, appreciable instant she bent upon my eyes a 
look which I had seen in others of her countrywomen when I told the same 
to them; only it was softer, less like a stare; there was a mingling of 
sorrow, almost of pleading in its gentle wonder.’’ Mr. White’s gifts are 
certainly not those of a novelist, and, as he claims to be an authority on 
the use of the English language, it is not cavilling to say that ‘ muli- 
ebrity "’ is not very pure, and ‘‘ she moaned and ¢éormented her white fin- 
gers’’ is not very idiomatic English. Mr. White is a well-known lover 
of English and things English, and he reiterates his sentiments to the 
Countess of Stanhope, to whom the book is elaborately dedicated, as ‘ta 
warm, deep feeling towards England, reaching even to loving reverence, 
from which the writer could not free himself if he would, and which it 
has been ere this his pride and pleasure to reveal.” 

Mr. White’s little book is really not worth lengthy discussion, except 
so far as it touches the wider question of the acceptance by Americans 
of their own nationality. Straightforwardness and honesty are even 
more dignified traits than elegance. If it could be once for all recog- 
nized that America differs, and must differ, from England by the 
enormous gulf that separates a young republic from an old monarchy, and 
that the merits, whatever they may be, of the one cannot possibly be the 
merits of the other, it would prevent some perverse misunderstanding on 
one side of the Atlantic and promote an honest individuality on the other. 
It is, however, fortunately quite possible to have ‘‘even a loving rever- 
ence’’ for England, without either servility or snobbishness. The truth 
of Mr. White's lengthy ‘‘apology’’ at the end is pleasanter than ‘that of 
the story itself. 


THE USuURPER, AN EPISODE IN JAPAN“SE History. By Judith Gautier. 
Translated from the French by Abby Langdon Alger. 8vo. pp. 
368. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1884. 

This volume has the special merit of being, by both author and trans- 
lator, of good literary descent, and adding another tothe proof they have 
already given of honest work in new fields. The ‘Japanese young 
man”’ is hardly so interesting and novel a subject as he was when he 
was sung by Gilbert and Sullivan, but still there is enough mystery about 
the country to make a historical novel a good medium for supplying 
in an attractive form an account of what is specially noteworthy. The 
local color is admirably preserved in this picture and although, like all 
Eastern tales, its details are somewhat wearisome and the wonderful palls 
on the staid and sober minded Western reader, still the general effect and 
impression are no doubt true. As history, too, it is very likely more truthful 
and more useful than the Miihlbach novels, which once did duty for Eu- 
ropean history. The translation is strikingly good, and this is the more 
noteworthy because the French original dealt with Oriental scenes and 
subjects, and required a great deal of nicety to render into fluent and pure 
English. Now that modern history is exhausted and Greece and Rome 








and Egypt and Assyria have supplied material for recent novels, it is 
quite as well that Japan and China should be made the scenes of the next 
cycle of romances. Poor Dr. Johnson unconsciously set an awful ex- 
ample, by showing in Rasse/as the use to which Persia could be put, and 
now few countries remain unknown to the industrious novelist and his 
unflagging readers. The scenery of the East and the vail of uncer- 
tainty on the actual past of Japan make that country a tempting back- 
ground, and on it Mlle. Gautier has painted a very lively picture. 
Miss Alger deserves great credit for thus subordinating her own marked 
literary skill to the difficult task of making thoroughly good English of 
a somewhat defective French original, and her success ought to be em- 
phasized. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE. By Joseph Neilson. Pp. 460. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
Half of this well-printéd volume is taken up with a biographical 

notice of Mr. Choate, and the remainder with reminiscences supplied by 
friends, of whom sume, as Emory Washburn, Ex-Senator Carpenter and 
Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, have so recently died as to give a special interest 
to their contributions. In view of Mr. Whipple’s and President Brown's 
careful estimates of Mr. Choate’s character and services, the reading 
public will ask, why, twenty-five years after his death, a new volume of his 
memoirs should be published? Is there any new information disclosed, or 
are there such changes of circumstances as to require readjustments of 
opinion? Neither is the motive of the book. In the first place, it is an 
affectionate tribute of admiration, and, therefore, it sparkles with en- 
thusiasm. Judge Neilson wishes others to feel the inspiration which the 
great counsellor awakened in him. In the next place, the biographical 
part is a legal life,—not indeed a technical treatise upon Mr. Choate’s 
jurisprudence, but a popular treatment of his career as bearing upon the 
lawyer's position in the eyes of the world. It substantially threads upon 
a slender chronology of personal events three discussions,—the attor- 
ney’s duty to his clientage,—the principles upon which a great orator 
formed his style,—and the Senator’s relation to the legal development of 
his country. The first of these points, discussing the limitations of an 
attorney's duty by his obligations of personal veracity and social rela- 
tions, is apologetic, for never has an American client been more faith- 
fully served, with subtler intellect, more disciplined knowledge, or more 
irresistible eloquence than Mr. Choate employed. During his life, the 
silver-tongued pleader was charged with defeating justice, and, it was 
said that thieves asked what the state of his health before undertaking 
atrocious crimes. Whether he went beyond the requirements of his 
strict professional duty is not settled, we fear, by Judge Neilson’s argu- 
ment. The writer remembers hearing Mr. Choate in an important rail- 
road suit in Boston, in 1858. Inthe course of his plea, he suddenly aban- 
doned his vehemence of action and his torrential wealth of words, and, 
assuming the quiet, reflective style of the bench, standing directly under 
the Judge's desk, he began to tell the jury what his Honor would say in 
his charge upon a point of law. The Judge interrupted him with an ex- 
planation, saying the court did not wish to be misrepresented. Thank- 
ing the Judge for his kind and clear statement, Mr. Choate, with instant 
dexterity, warped the words of the court to his own interpretation, telling 
the jury that now they had his Honor’s own word for it. A second and 
longer explanation ensued, with like result, until it seemed as if no judi- 
cial language could disengage that point of law from Mr. Choate's en- 
tanglements in the mind of an average juryman. ‘The writer then, and 
ever since, has thought that Mr. Choate reckoned on the Judge's inter- 
ruption in order to substitute a trick for an argument, and yet seldom 
had counsellor less need of artifice than he. 

Judge Neilson’s analysis of Mr. Choate’s style is of much value to 
orators, and exhibits the industry of study, the range of acquirements, 
and the painstaking care of detail, with which one of the most persuasive 
and impetuous of pleaders had prepared himself for a forensic career. 
Mr. Everett betrayed in the collocation of every sentence, in every modu- 
lation of voice and in every gesture the application of an exacting taste. 
Mr. Choate, in the former, seemed the reverse. His action at times rose 
to the highest pitch of excitement, he passed his thin hands with nervous 
repetition through his saturated hair, his words came in floods and 
sparkled with varying emotion, and in later life, at least, his pleas left 
him exhausted in body. He seemed like the orator of unpremeditation, 
and hence, the more a creature of conviction and sympathy than the 
contriving advocate. But on whatever natural gifts his oratory was 
founded, his perfection was won by rare and unintermittent cultivation. 

The account of Mr. Choate’s senatorial career here given, only carries 
us back to the lawyer. He was not at ease in the role of the statesman. 

The law had his affections, and this singleness of affection contributed 

to make the splendid advocate. 

Judge Neilson has added 200 pages of letters from men eminent in 
different lines of activity, and their reminiscences have a double value, 
as reflecting Mr. Choate’s influence on their hearts and minds, and as 
fraught with the writers’ personalities. They are very interesting. 
Finally, the volume contains a most excellent likeness of Mr. Choate in 
the engraving of the frontispiece. D. O. K. 
UNIVERSAL History. By Leopold Von Ranke. Charles Scribner's 

Sons, New York. 1884. 

Herr von Ranke’s latest, and probably his last, undertaking of mag- 
nitude is a Universal History, of which the German edition has been car- 
ried from the commencement of an authentic documentary epoch down 
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to the sixth century of the Christian era. In an octavo volume of about 
500 excellently printed pages the Scribners have given us a translation 
of about one-fourth of the original work, reaching to the time when Hel- 
las and Carthage divided the East and the West of the historic theatre 
between them, when in that theatre a Semitic and an Aryan civilization 
confronted each other for the last time in strife for empire, ere the Ro- 
mans engulfed both in their iron system. The translation, which is con- 
spicuous for its limpid English, is the work of two Eton masters, edited by 
G. W. Prothers, of Cambridge. Whether these gentlemen will continue 
the task they have assigned themselves depends, they tell us, upon the 
success with which this instalment meets. 

Such a title as that of ‘‘A Universal History ”’ is at first sight depres- 
sing, except for those whose research aspires to nothing greater than 
manuals and epitomes. To furnish these is not worthy of the historian of 
the popes, and he has not undertaken it. Ranke’s motive in his new 
task, is to bring into relation the separate histories of nations which the 
accumulated lore of this century has expanded to such proportions that 
students and writers have been obliged to restrict themselves to special 
fields of research. Hence he does not rewrite histories. He has no dis- 
content with Curtius, or Grote, or Rawlinson, or Lenormant, or Ewald. 
Rather his aim is to bring their results into unity, so that history shall not 
seem to be a number of isolated pools, but a stream of tendency flowing 
through them all. ‘‘In the course of ages,” says Ranke, ‘‘ the human 
race has won for itself a sort of heirloom in the material and social de- 
velopment which it has made, but still more in its religious development. 
One portion of this heritage, the most precious jewel of the whole, con- 
sists of those immortal works of genius in poetry and literature, in science 
and art, which, while modified by local conditions, under which they 
were produced, yet represent what is common to mankind.” To trace 
the production of that heirloom, to marshal the past in a moving pano- 
rama, where just so much of detail shall be introduced as suffices for the 
continuity of scenes, is the purpose of this book. It is therefore, the work 
of an artist. If the reader comes hither for genealogies and archzolo- 
gies, if he comes to resolve a question of dates or of authorities, he will 
be disappointed. He may witness the solemn, sumptuous elaboration of 
life in the valley ofthe Nile, without a rehearsal of dynasties ; he may see 
Xerxes on the rocks opposite Salamis passing from arrogance to de- 
spair, as the fleet of Themistocles fatally wounds Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
but he shall not here count the Asiatic tribes which composed the Per- 
sian host. In a word this book presupposes that research and criticism 
have produced definite results, and that the time has come, as Carlyle 
was wontto say, for Dryasdust to cease for a while and the artist to write 


history. Of Von Ranke’s great competency for his task there can be no 
doubt. Where he has to make use of his own criticism, he puts his con- 


clusion in the text and his process in a note, and these amply disclose his 
painstaking adherence to historic facts. ‘Those who have read his his- 
tory of the popes will find on these pages the same pictorial condensa- 
tion,—that freedom of generalization, or that acuteness of insight which 
mark the master-scholar. In a work of such a nature, it is difficult to 
extract illustrations for quotation, for more than half the charm is in the 
context. Lut take for example the legend of Orestes in A’schylus, and 
as it unfolds we see the old gods and the new, Erinyes and Apollo, filial 
and marital morality coming through conflict to reconciliation and a new 
age. The furies do not pursue the guilty Clytemnestra as they do Orestes, 
because they are of different family, a token of the persistency of tribal 
influences. 

The Universal History looks upon the development of religion as the 
thread of human progress. Mosaic ideas are a revelation; monotheism 
is the Magna Charta of Freedom. But it seems somewhat odd to find 
an author, as in other places, noting the story of Abraham and Lot as 
overlaid with the ‘miraculous and incredible,” and yet speaking of 
Isaiah as the author of the last 27 chapters of the book bearing that 
name. Yet so far as the limitations of a history occupied mostly with 
pagans will allow, this book reverently seeks for the emancipation of the 
mind in an historical monotheism; though it will disappoint, by its 
meagre treatment of the theme, those who look in it for a development 
of areligious culture. That, perhaps, is rather the fault of the times 
than of the author's spirit. Because the work is synthetic, it will please 
the reader who seeks it for pleasure; because it is the product of a 
scholar, it will instruct those who approach it for edification. 


D. O. K. 
BOTHWELL AND Mary StTuArRT. By J. Watts de Peyster. New York: 
Press of C. H. Ludwig. 1883. 
Mary, QUEEN OF Scots. By J. Watts de Peyster. New York. 1883. 


(Privately Printed.) 

A VINDICATION OF JAMES HEPBURN, FOURTH EARL OF BOTHWELL. 

By J. Watts de Peyster. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersly & Co. 1882. 
BoTHWELL, AN HISTORICAL DRAMA. By J. Watts de Peyster. 1884. 

(For Private Circulation.) 
SuwARROW. By J. Watts de Peyster. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersly & 

Co. 1883. 

General 7 Peyster enjoys the distinction, by the consent of com- 
petent judges, of being among the foremost military critics that America 
has produced. Among the English-speaking peoples of the day it would 
be difficult to find his equal in knowledge of what warfare has been in 
times past, of the peculiarities of the military genius of the various great 
commanders of whom history takes account, and of army organization 
as seen from the historian’s point of view. In the first four of the works 





named above, General de Peyster turns his attention to what is to him a 

comparatively new field of study. And yet the subject is one to which 

his peculiar mental qualities are well adapted. The maze of Scottish 

politics, (especially complicated in the days just preceding the first im- 

perfect Union with England under James VI.), affords a subject of study 

> which our author’s power and habits of inquiry give him a special 
tness. 

We do not see any escape from the General’s conclusions,—that Both- 
well was morally and intellectually head and shoulders above the vast 
majority of the Scottish nobles of his time; and that Mary was fickle, 
cruel, and sensual, but not in every respect entirely evil;—a Guise, a 
Stuart, a Tudor, a Brandon, a Plantagenet, a Beaufort combined in 
character as well as in blood. How would any woman or any man with 
— ancestry, escape the inheritance of lust and cruelty and fickle- 
ness! 

The fourth work in the serial we are noticing (‘‘ Bothwell, a Drama’’) 
is one the writing of which must have called for a good degree of cour- 
age on the part of the writer. Mary’s story has had several dramatic 
presentations from poets of high rank and genius. General de Peys- 
ter’s work abounds with graphic pictures, drawn with a firm and virile 
hand. The author's knowledge of Mary’s times as displayed in this 
drama and in other works before us, is certainly very remarkable. 

In the “ Suwarrow,”’ our author is in his own proper field, that of the 
military critic, where he is faczle princeps. Suwarrow’s marvellous 
career is sketched with a master’s hand. No equally clear and able pre- 
sentation of that career is elsewhere accessible to the reader of English, 
only. General de Peyster writes in his own way, despising mere style, 
which, however, is a thing no author has a right to despise. One not ac- 
customed to his swift, and impassioned and somewhat involved manner, 
and to his sudden and unexpected turnings-on of the illustrative side- 
lights, might weary of this strong and picturesquely dramatic history ; but 
the author's rich and varied knowledge, his freedom from prejudice, 
his honesty and faithfulness are so complete and so rare that his work 
must always have a high value to the earnest student. C. W. G. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE last German novel made known to English readers through the 

admirable translation of Clara Bell, ‘“‘ Fridolin’s Mystical Marriage : 
A Study of an Original, founded on Reminiscences of a Friend.’’ (By 
Adolph Milbrandt. New York: William S. Gottsberger), is decidedly 
an oddity. It propounds the oddest theory of voluntary old bachelorism 
with which unconjugated individuals ever comforted themselves: that 
these unmated ones are the “transition forms’ between masculinity and, 
femininity, combining in themselves the qualities peculiar to each sex. 
so that ‘they can never find their complement, the two halves supple- 
ment each other; thus they are married to themselves and live in a bond 
of mystical marriage.’ Such isthe case attributed to the /7do/in of the 
title réle, professor and lecturer; a ‘‘radiant creature’”’ who attracts the 
love of women but never can wind himself up to the point of perma- 
nently returning such sentiment. Thence come complications, comic 
and otherwise, which are recounted in this ‘Study of an Original.”’ 
There are a number of characters, nearly all oddities, who keep up a 
confusing whirl of incidents and misunderstandings; finally there is a 
general and satisfactory settlement of affairs, in which O/¢/ze the heroine 
unhitches her heart from that of the too-mystically married /7do/in and 
bestows it upon Leopold, who, being altogether masculine, has no dual 
nature within himself to conflict with his affection for a ‘‘ feminine wo- 
man.”’ 

A more important study of the duality of the mental constitution,— 
perhaps we should rather say its multiplicity,—is found in ‘‘ Miss 
Ludington’s Sister: A Romance of Immortality.” (By Edward Bellamy, 
author of ‘‘ Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,’’ etc. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co.) Its central theory,—a most fantastic one, difficult to express in 
rational-sounding words,—is that the different stages of life, childhood, 
youth, maturity and age, are each separately immortal; that as each 
passes from earthly life to give place to another and often widely differ- 
ing self, it passes to an immortal life beyond the grave in which the sev- 
eral souls of an individual may afterwards hope to meet and perfect 
themselves in harmony with each other. This mystical idea is wrought 
out very ingeniously, through a series of startling incidents in which 
‘spiritual seances’’ and ‘ materializations’’ play a part and result in 
startling developments. The manner in which this is managed, and the 
final elucidation of a mystery which at first seems inexplicable, are de- 
cidedly original, and on this rests the burden of the story; but behind 
all the realistic explanations remains the author’s original idea, insisted 
on at the last as at the first. It is argued over and over again with many 
ethical subtilties, some of which resemble those previously suggested in 
the author’s powerful novelette of ‘‘Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” concern- 
ing the irresponsibility of the individual for a repented past. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. CRAWFORD’S “ Dr. Claudius”’ is about to appear as a serial in 

the J/ndependance Belge, of Brussels. Mr. Quaritch will 
shortly issue Professor Layard’s work on ‘‘ The Birds of South Africa,” 
edited by Professor Shairp. Professor William D. Whitney’s “‘ San- 
scrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language and the older 
Dialects of Veda and Brahmana,’’ will be published at once by Messrs. 
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Ginn, Heath & Co. Mr. Henry Rose, editor of the Hull (England) 
Express, is about to publish a memoir of Mr. Henry George, author of 
“Progress and Poverty.” The Bibliotheca Sacra will hereafter be 
issued both at Oberlin, Ohio, and Andover, Mass. The editors will be 
Professors Wright, Smith and Ballantine, of Oberlin, with various asso- 
ciates in other parts of the country and in England. Sir Michael 
Costa bequeathed to the British Museum all the manuscript scores of his 
compositions. 








Japanese journalism, of which Mr. Yano is one of the most distin- 
guished representatives, has developed with great rapidity during the 
last ten years. In 1875 the Japanese Empire counted only fifty-three 
periodical publications of all kinds. To-day there are published within 
its boundaries at least 2,000, counting periodicals of all kinds. The 
Kwampo, the official organ, is modelled exactly upon the French Journal 
Officiel, Mr. Yano’s paper, the Hotchishienboun (shienboun means a 
journal) contains four pages the same size as the Dééats, and is sold for 
four cents. Most of the Japanese newspapers, however, are sold at three 
cents. They are mainly modelled upon the best European dailies, save 
that one reads from the bottom of the column to the top. The Hoéchi- 
shienboun has a daily circulation of 20,000. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson has written a volume of poems for children 
called ‘“‘A Child’s Garden.” Mr. Henry James’ “ American ” has 
just been published in Paris as “‘ L’Américain a4 Paris ;”’ it is translated 

. by M. Léon Bochet, and published by Hachette. Messrs. Sampson, 
Low & Co. (London) will soon publish a biographical study of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, by Mr. P. B. Watson, a young American writer. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne and his publishers are receiving a large 

number of letters from readers of ‘‘ Archibald Malmaison,’ who wish to 
be confirmed in their belief that the story is true. Under the title of 

‘The Soudan and the Mahdi,’’ Richard Buchta has published at Stutt- 

gart an account of his travels in the equatorial provinces. The author 
has the personal acquaintance of the Mahdi, and has enjoyed his 
hospitality. 














Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son announce a three volume standard 
edition of ‘‘ Josephus.” The official gazettes of India are now for 
the first time printed on paper manufactured in the country. Miss 
Mathilde Blind (the biographer of George Eliot) has written a novel, 
which has been accepted by Mr. Unwin, of London, entitled ‘“ Taren- 
tella,’’ which relates partly to the superstition as to the bite of the taran- 
tula spider, and which is also largely devoted to music———Among im- 
portant announcements of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., are ‘‘ French 
Etchers ;”’ ‘‘ The Merchant Vessel,” by Charles Nordhoff, and Churchs’ 
“Stories of the Persian War.” Messrs. Cassell & Co. have been en- 
trusted by the Corporation of London with the preparation of a volume 
entitled ‘‘London’s Roll of Fame,’’ containing extracts from official 
documents connected with the presentation of the honorary freedom of 
the city or congratulatory addresses to distinguished personages for the 
past century and a quarter. 











A call has been issued for a meeting at Saratoga, September gth, for 
the purpose of forming an American Historical Association. A Posi- 
tivist Society of London proposes to publish a volume to be called “The 
New Calendar of Great men,”’ edited by Mr. Frederick Harrison. It will 
contain short notices of each of the 558 persons whose names appear in 
the Positivist Calendar drawn up by Auguste Comte. Mr. Gardner 
of Paisley is projecting a series of books under the title of the ‘‘ Antiqua- 
rian Library.” Mr. William Andrews will write the first four volumes on 
‘‘Gibbet Lore.’’ The next issue will be ‘‘ Obsolete Punishments.” 
The literary history of the prohibitory indexes issued by the Roman 
Catholic Church, is the subject of a work by Professor Reusch, entitled 
“Der Index der verbotenen Biicher.” The first volume, dealing with 
prolific indexes of the sixteenth century, is just published. ‘The suc- 
cess of the Scottish Review has led to the formation of a scheme for 
starting a genuinely Scottish periodical of a lighter class, consisting of 
fiction, poetry and papers on general subjects. Miss Veitch, author of 
“Angus Greeme,”’ etc., is taking an active part in the matter. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros. will publish Mr. P.G. Hamerton’s ‘‘ Paris,” 
with all the illustrations which accompanied the chapters in their course 
through Zhe Portfolio. A number of hitherto unknown letters from 
the Countess of Albany to Alfieri will be published in the life of that 
lady, which has been written for the Famous Women Series, by Vernon 
Lee. A copious selection from the correspondence of Tourgeneff 
is to be published at St. Petersburg. The story of the life of General 
Sam Houston will be told in the August Ceztury, by Alexander Hynds, 
assisted by the family of General Houston. Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. will publish shortly an historical sketch of the British Association, 
by Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, which gives, in brief form, its most striking 
discoveries and achievements, chiefly for the information of new asso- 
ciations. 


























Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Thomas Bewick and his Pupils’’ is nearly 
ready in the press of Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The American edition 
will be brought out by Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., and dedicated 
to Mr. W. J. Linton. The total number of periodicals printed in 





Polish is 230, of which 106 are published in Austria, 81 in Russia (in- | 





cluding Poland proper), 35 in Prussia, 5 in America, 2 in Switzerland and © 





1 in Paris. The New York Suz says: ‘‘The transformation of the 
plan of study pursued at Harvard College has culminated in the regula- 


tions published for the next academical year. The abandonment of the 
time-honored principles of university instruction is now complete, and, 
so far as this institution is concerned, we must learn to attach an entirely 
new meaning to the phrase, a liberal education ; for henceforth it will be 
possible to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts without having read a 
line of Greek or Latin during the four years covered by the college 
course.” The following volumes are in the press for the “‘ Parch- 
ment Library :”’ “ English Sacred Lyrics,” ‘‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds's Dis- 
courses,” edited by Mr. F. W. Gosse; ‘‘Milton’s Poetical Works,” in 
two volumes; ‘Selections from Swift's Works,” edited by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, and “Irish Lyrics,’’ edited by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
HiMsELF AGAIN. A novel. By J.C. Goldsmith. Pp. 286. $1.00. (“Standard 
Library.”) Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. New Edition. 

& Co., New York. 

THE LABOR QuEsTION. By Wendell Phillips, Pp. 34. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

CAMPING AND CRUISING IN FLORIDA. By James A. Henshall, M. D. Pp. 264. 
$1.50. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

La PERLE Noire. Comédie par Victorien Sardou (Théatre Contemporain, No. 
8.) Pp. 72. $0.25. William R. Jenkins, New York. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: IMITATIVE, REALISTIC AND DoGMATIC. 
E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. Pp. 582. 
Philadelphia. 


PoEMs. Pp. 294. Thos. Y. Crowell 


By Rev. 
$2.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 





ART NOTES. 

Sir Frederick Leighton has been proposed as an associate of the 
French Academy of Fine Arts. The British National Portrait Gal- 
lery, which the London A/heneum declares is “in a condition of pen- 
ury,”’ was not able to buy any of the very interesting studies in oil and 
chalks, portraits of men of renown, which were sold recently for trivial 
sums among the artistic remains of the late Sir Samuel Laurence. 
The money taken at the doors at the late Salon did not equal the cor- 
responding sum of last year. The falling off was on Friday, when five 
francs was charged for admission. On the other hand, the number of 
persons admitted on Sundays free was this year almost doubled, being 
238,000 against 120,000 in 1883. Dr. Schliemann has returned to 
Athens from his excavations at Tiryns. The Greek government talks of 
continuing the work. The ornaments found strongly resemble those dis- 
covered at Mycene. 











What becomes of the four or five thousand works of art annually ex- 
hibited in the Salon? is a question often asked but never answered. As 
a partial reply we note the following summary in the Journal des Arts of 
purchases made by “les marchands de New York” during seven years, 
amounting to nearly 60,000,000 francs: 1877, $701,000; 1878, $630,000 ; 
1879, $1,051,000; 1880, $1,392,000; 1881, $1,668,000; 1882, $1,997,- 
ooo ; and 1883, $1,754,000. New York is not the only city which receives 
from Paris and distributes European works of art in considerable num- 
bers. The collection of Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, comprises not fewer 
than eight of Mr. Alma Tadema’s pictures, including the ‘‘ Claudius” 
of 1877, and “Sappho,” which was painted in 1881 for the present 
owner. 


The Paris Board of Works has under consideration a plan for the 
restoration of the old Gallo-Roman monument, called the Arena of 
Lutetia. The plan is in connection with a square or public garden such 
that surrounding the Museum of Cluny. Germany has lost in Lud- 
wig Richter, who was only three years younger than the century, the 
most popular painter and illustrator among children. Every German 
child, who learns English is, we may say, forced to do so from the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,’’ and Richter’s illustrations to that work are uni- 
versally known. Perhaps his illustrations to Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of a Bell”’ 
are even more generally approved. 


Rosa Bonheur is finding a formidable rival in her special line in Mr. 
Rudolf Schrader of Munich, whose annual paintings show extraordinary 
ability. An effort will be made to have a fine display of art works 
at the Antwerp Universal Exhibition of 1885. The Louvre pur- 
chased at the Castellani sale a Rénaissance copper plaque for 7,000 
francs. The British Museum bid for it also. There are now in 
France 89 women artists, of whom 79 are painters, five sculptors and five 
engravers. 


Samuel G. McCutcheon,who died in New York on the rth inst., was 
a well-known member of the Philadelphia Water-Color Society and had 
been a student under Thomas Eakins. Several years ago he removed 
to New York where he was well esteemed among artists and connois- 
seurs as a man of talent and industry. He was 35 years of age. 


The English government has offered £150,000 for four pictures in the 
Blenheim collection. £70,000 of this sum is offered for the Ansedei 
Madonna; the other pictures are not specified in the cable despatch. 
M. Kraszewski has given to the Museum at Posen, in Poland, his 
fine collection of objects of art, on the occasion of the celebration of his 
soth birthday. The committee appointed to carry out the scheme 
for decorating with sculptures the approaches to Blackfriars Bridge, Lon- 
don, to consist of four statues or groups, has decided to invite Messrs. 
R. Belt, C. B. Birch, J. E. Boehm, T, Brock, W. H. Thornycroft and 
T. Woolner, to compete. 
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Thomas Moran’s picture of Ponce de Leon in Florida will appear at 
the Fall exhibition of the New England Institute. It is proposed 
that a monument commemorative of the French Revolution be erected 
by the Government on the Champ de Mars, Paris. The French 
government has bought for the city of Lille the picture by Pharaon de 
Winter, in the late Sa/on, called ‘‘ The Sheep Shearers.”’ It is now 
said that the French government purchased nothing at the exhibition of 
the Independents. 


The Magazine of Art for August has finely illustrated articles on 
“The Marvel of the World,” (the Alcazar at Seville) by David Hannay, 
“The Austrian Museum,” by W. Martin Comway, “Stage Royalties ”’ 
and ‘‘ Current Art.’’ There is also an illustrated critical and biographi- 
cal skesch of F. G. Gregory, by Frederick Wedmore, and the reproduc- 
tions of some of Mr. Gregory's best pictures are very enjoyable. Three 
more than ordinarily good full page cuts adorn the number, of which the 
best is ‘Going Round with the Plate,’’ from the picture by G. Knorr. 
‘‘ Among the Missing,” after Walter Langley, makes an effective frontis- 
piece, and ‘‘ With the Mahdi,” by E. Berninger, is a spirited drawing. 
The letter press is in keeping with these fine specimens of the wood en- 
gravers’ art, and the number, altogether, is noticeably good. 

The Yorktown monument will be set up in August and September 
and unveiled on the anniversary date, the 1gth of October. The princi- 
pal figure is that of a female genius, who stands with uplifted arms pro- 
claiming peace. The architect of the work is Richard M. Hunt. 
The colossal statue of Admiral Dupont, by Launt Thompson is now be- 
ing cast in New York, at the Henry-Bounard foundry. It will be un- 
veiled in Washington in the autumn. The Boston Advertiser states 
that, owing to the poverty of the Art Department of Yale College, no 
catalogue has been published of its collections since 1873. 

One of the most interesting forms of co operation in this country is 
the business organized under the style of ‘‘ The Associated Artists,” in 
New York. The artists are Mrs. Candace Wheeler, her daughter, 
Miss Dora Wheeler, Miss Rosina Emmett, and others, all women, and 
their work is art-embroidery, which is done by workwomen, from their 
own and other designs under their direction, and the manufacture of art 
fabrics. The experiment has so far been commercially as well as artis- 
tically successful, and their goods are sold in Boston, Detroit, and other 
cities, as well as in New York. 























NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN-—A conference of Conservative peers and members of the House of 
Commons was held on the 15th inst., at the Carlton Club. Lord Salisbury de- 
nounced Lord Wemyss’ proposed motion that the House of Lords should con- 
sider and pass the Franchise bill. Lord Wemyss, finding that only six Conserva- 
tive peers support his motion decided to. withdraw the Franchise bill from the 
consideration of the House of Lords. Should the House of Lords reject the 
Franchise bill in the fall, the Government will dissolve Parliament immediately 
and a general election will take place before Christmas. The cholera steadily, 
though not very rapidly, spreads in France. Its worst ravages are at Marseilles, 
where nearly 100 deaths a day (24 hours) have been reported. Dr. Koch remains 
firm in his already expressed opinion that the scourge must spread throughout 
Europe. It has taken so firma hold in such large centres of communication as 
Marseilles and Toulon that he believes it must run its course during the summer 
throughout Continental Europe. He says that America, if great vigilance is exer- 
cised in quarantine precautions, will probably escape, but holds 
out no hope for countries insulated simply by technical frontier lines, 
The treachery of the Mudir of Dongola is confirmed. The Christians in 
the town «are imprisoned, and have been compelled to turn Mohammedan to 
escape the vengeance of the Mudir. El Mahdi has made the Mudir his Emir. 
The battle of Debbeh was an invention of the Mudir’s brain. He has control of 
all the telegraphic communication with Dongola, and has been deceiving the 
Khedive since the 2oth ult., when he had actually possession of Dongola in the 
name of the Mahdi. The English operations for the relief of Khartoum, it 
has been decided, will begin early in September. General Wolseley continues to 
advise that the line of the chief attack be by way of Suakin and Berber. Addi- 
tional material for the new railway is being sent to Suakin. The preparations for 
an expedition up the Nile have been suspended. Prime Minister Ferry and 
Li-Fong-Pao, the Chinese Minister, are discussing the question as to who fired the 
first shot in the engagement between the French and Chinese at Lang-Son. The 
indemnity demanded by France depends upon the settlement of this question 
The fall of the Bastile was celebrated in Paris on the 14thinst. The Alsatian So- 
cieties tore down and burned the German flags at the Hotel Continental. 
Prime Minister Ferry apologized to Prince Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador 
at Paris, on the 15th inst., for the insult offered to the German flag, and the in- 
cident is now considered at an end. Russia is proposing to establish a mili- 
tary fort near Archangel, and to station a fleet permanently in the White Sea. 
A party of tourists were recently overwhelmed by an avalanche on Mont 
Blanc and one of the number was killed. As the train which left Pola, Austria, 
on the 14th inst., after the one on which was the Emperor Francis Joseph was 
passing through a gorge near Podgoritza, it was discovered that the rails had been 
misplaced. The discovery, however, was made in time to stop the train before a 
disaster occurred. The criminals had evidently mistaken this train for the one 
containing the Emperor. The Pope has decided to create a residental arch- 
bishopric at Carthage, which he will place in charge of Cardinal Lavigerie, at 
present Archbishop of Algiers. Monsignor Duserre will be appointed Archbishop 
of Algiers. ‘The Porte has asked the Berne International Bureau to suppress 
the foreign post-offices in Turkey. The Porte says it is competent to‘conduct the 
International postal service. The Vatican has issued an appendix to the 
Freemasonry Encyclical, suspending for a year the obligation of Bishops to de- 
Lou oe secret societies, 









































DomeEsTic.—The Democratic National Convention at Chicago on the 11th 
inst. nominated Grover Cleveland, of New York, for President on the second bal- 
lot. The vote stood: Cleveland, 683; Bayard, 81144; Hendricks, 4514; Ran- 
dall, 4; Thurman, 4; McDonald, 2. Necessary to a choice, 547. Thomas A, 
Hendricks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President, receiving all the votes 
cast—816 in number. Secretary Frelinghuysen writes to the Cleveland Jron 
Trade Review that “no reciprocity treaty has recently been negotiated between 
this Government and Canada.” The Superior Court of Quebec has decided 
that the tax imposed by that city on commercial travellers is illegal. The 
Mexican Government has entered into an agreement with a steamship company 
to give a bonus of $60 per head for Chinese laborers to be landed at Guaymas 
under a labor contract. The Secretary of the Interior has requested the 
Secretary of War to cause the arrest of the notorious Captain Payne and his party 
of 1,500 followers who are now upon the Cherokee lands, in.the Indian Territory. 
Andrew Young, President of the National Plumbers’ Association, has ad- 
dressed a card to the members of the National Association suggesting that the 
Master Plumbers’ Association in every city in the United States tender their 
services as the auxiliary sanitary corps, to be under the direction of the local 
Boards of Health, by reporting the premises found in an unsanitary condition. 
The tender of such service is made owing to the danger of a visitation of cholera. 
Dr. Cervera has been reinstated as President of Panama. It is an- 
nounced that no more one dollar notes can be supplied by the United States 
Treasury until about the rst of August. The 14th being the g5th anni- 
versary of the capture of the Bastille, the French National Féte Day, it was ap- 
propriately celebrated by the French residents of New York, New Orleans and 
other cities. The small town of Mission San José, in Alamada County, 
California, was almost entirely destroyed by fire on the night of the 13th inst. 
Lo-s, $50,000. “When the water was exhausted claret was used to extinguish 
the flames and prevent the destruction of the old Mission Church.”——— 
Flocks and herds are being driven into Mexico from Western Texas, to seek 
water, all the wells and streams on the American side of the Rio Grande 
being dried up. ----— The county jail at Owensboro’, Kentucky, was attacked 
early on the morning of the 14th inst. by a mob, who killed the jaior 
and took out and lynched a colored prisoner named May. The jailor and his 
son resisted the mob and it is reported that two of the latter were killed. 
A telegram from the City of Mexico says the Electoral College on the 15th inst. 
finished its session, and followed by crowds, proceeded to the residence of Gen- 
eral Diaz to inform him of his unanimous election to the Presidency. General 
Diaz will assume the duties of the office on December 30th. It is stated that 
the draft of the Postal treaty between the United States and Mexico has been 
amended by the Mexican Government in certain particulars, and this will delay 
the consummation of the treaty for some time. Much uneasiness is reported 
in Montreal business circles owing to the condition of the cotton trade. An agent 
who was sent to England has returned, “and it is understood that he finds it impos- 
sible to ship cotton to that country excepting at such a sacrifice as would mean 
ruin to the shipper.” The Bell Telephone Company 1s preparing to build a 
line of thirty copper wires between New York and Philadelphia, to be leased as 
private telephone wires. The 25th annual convention of the Order of United 
American Mechanics of this State opened on the 15th inst. in Reading. 












































DEATHs.—Karl Richard Lepsius, the eminent German Egyptologist, died in 
London on the 12th inst., aged 73.———Rev. Dr. William Jacobson, Bishop of 
Chester, Eng., died on the 13th inst., aged 81.———Professor Alpheus Spring 
Packard, who had been, first, Professor of Latin and Greek and afterward of Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion at Bowdoin College for 60 years, died on the 13th 
inst., aged 85. Previous to being made professor he had been a tutor at Bowdoin 
for five years, his connection with the college lasting continuously for 65 years. 
—Jean Esprit Marcelin, a well-known French Sculptor, died in Paris on the 
12th inst., aged 64. —License Commissioner E. J. Cowell, a prominent Republi- 
can politician of Western Pennsylvania, died in Erie on the 13th tnst. —Rev. 
George Jacobs, Rabbi of the Beth-el-Emeth Synagogue of Philadelphia, died in 
this city on the 4th inst., aged 50.——-—Jacob H. Lex, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Association, died on the 15th inst , aged 70. Mrs. Almira Lincoln 
Phelps, well-known as an educator and author of various standard school books, 
died at Baltimore on the 15th inst., on the gIst anniversary of her birth. 
Abbe Francois Napoleon Marie Moigno, one of the most learned men of France and 
the Roman Catholic Church, died in Paris on the 15th inst., aged 80. —Earl 
Cowley, a nephew of the Duke of Wellington, died on the 15th inst., aged 81. 


























FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, July 17. 


HE stock market, yesterday, opening with some show of strength, was weaker 
at the close, but even the last quotations, which we give below, show better 
than those of the corresponding time last week. There has been, within the 
week, a tendency to recovery of values, the influence of which began when the 
First of July settlements and payments were promptly made. The most promi- 
nent feature, however, in the business situation in the seaboard cities has been the 
extremely conservative course pursued by the banks in New York city, which dur- 
ing last week curtailed severely their discounts of commercial paper, and so in- 
creased very largely their surplus reserve, This was done, it is said, for the pur- 
pose of making themselves “ strong,” and of meeting without difficulty the drain 
of funds to the interior, which as the crops come forward, always takes place, but 
it is certain that the operation bore very severely upon mercantile business, which 
was obliged to seek bank accommodation, and some failures of houses in good re- 
pute were attributed in part at least to this cause. 

The ciops of this country continue to be very favorably reported, except in 
California, where the wheat yield has been materially damaged. Inthe “wheat 
belt,” south of Minnesota, the wheat is now harvested. The corn is growing well, 
and there is no complaint of drought. Unless the frosts should come unduly early, 
the crop may be anticipated as a very large one. Meantime there are reports 
from Europe and Asia of crop damage. In Russia and Hungary, the wheat has 
been injured. by storms, and in parts of India by drought. 
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The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philade}phia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


July 16. Julyg. July 16. July 9. 
Penna. R. R., 54% 5258 North Penn. R.R., 63%bd 63% 
Phila. and Reading, 12% 11% United Cos. N. J., 190%  188%bd 
Lehigh Nav.,. : 41% 41% Phila. and Erie, 1ox%bd 11 
Lehigh Valley, 63%bd 64 New Jersey Cent.,. 563 56% 
North Pac., com., . 177% 1734 Ins. Co. of N. A., . 31 32 ~«2bd 
North Pac., pref., . 4 433% North. Cent. R. R., 


4 5 
Buff., N. Y. and P., 4% 4%bd_ Read. gen. mtg 6’s,, 78% 
The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 11234 1125% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 124 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 11234 112% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 126 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 128 
U.S. 4s, 1907, coup., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 130 
U. S. 33, os 100% 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 132 
The following were the quotations (bids), of principal the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
July 16. Julyg. July 16. Julyg, 
Central Pacific, . 36 354 New York Central, 101% 99% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 8% 1h Oregon and Trans., 9 9% 
Delaware and Hud., 92 91k Oregon Navigation, 70% 67 
Del., Lack. and W., 108% 105% Pacific Mail, . - 46% 4! 
Erie, . - - 13% 12% St. Paul, ‘ é 69% 65 
Lake Shore, . : 74% 72% Texas Pacific, 9% 8% 
Louis. and Nashville, 27% 25% Union Pacific, 33% 314 
Michigan Central, . 59 56 Wabash, : : 6% 5 
Missouri Pacific, 9% 95% Wabash, preferred, 13 12\ 
Northwestern, com., 905% 88% Western Union, . 5434 544 


The Ledver (Philadelphia), of this date, notices a stringency in money, and 
after discussing at some length the - conservative course of the New York City 
banks, says: “In this city the ruling rate for call loans is five and six per cent. 
and regular customers are generally accommodated at bank within limits at six 





per cent., but for those who have to go outside the rates, even for the best com- 
mercial paper, are rarely less than seven per cent., and to this a commission 
is often added. In New York there is reported a good supply of commercial 
paper, and the best endorsed bills are offered at six and a half per cent., while sin- 
gle name paper is unsaleable. Yesterday in New York call money loaned at one 
and one and a half per cent.” 

It is stated that the Reading Railroad management are preparing a statement 
of its assets, liabilities and floating debt, but that it is not the present intention of 
the Receivers to make the statement public. The floating debt is understood to 
be, as was stated in these columns last week, several millions under the mark of 
twenty or twenty-two millions assigned it by rumor. 

The weekly statement of the New York bank clearing house was favorable, 
there being a large increase of deposits; the specie reserve made a heavy gain, and 
the legal tenders a somewhat lesser one, while the loans were still further con- 
tracted. The result was an increase of $7,550,200 in the surplus reserve, raising 
it to $23,853,500, as against $16,302,800 last week, $8,517,925 in the correspond- 
ing week in 1882, and $11,205,725 in 1881. ‘The stock of specie reached $68,- 
612,600. 

The Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., of Boston, whose mines on Lake 
Superior are the greatest producers of copper in the world, declared yesterday a 
quarterly dividend of $3 per share, and the stock advanced in the Roston market 
from 141 to 145. It was selling at 225 three months ago, when the usual quar- 
terly dividend of $5 was passed. 

The directors of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company yesterday declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. The statement presented by President 
Houston showed that the payments tothe Panama Railroad Company for the 
quarter ending May 21st amounted to $60,000. The net earnings for the quarter 
were $396,200, and the earnings applicable to the stock were only $37,000 short 
of 2 per cent. for the quarter. The cash on hand was $1,252,000. 

EXPOSURE TO DRAFTS WHEN HEATED, AND SUDDEN CHANGES IN THE TEM- 
perature of the atmosphere are prolific sources of severe Colds, from which many 
cases of Inflammation of the Lungs, Pleurisy, Asthma, and other Pulmonary 
Affections are developed. should you unfortunately contract a Cold, resort at 
once to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a remedy that will not only promptly cure 
Coughs and Colds, but will relieve and strengthen the Pulmonary and Bronchial 
Organs, and remove all dangerous symptoms. 














ART—DECORA TIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








PINE AKI== 


——AND—— 


—==M[RRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 











WM. SELLERS & Co, 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ABOVE BROAD. 
Bridal 
Colored Photographs. 


Splendid Presents, Engravings, 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE : DEPARTMENT 


4 
BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


882 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. 4a Correspondence solicited. 

‘Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 1o by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses cf this admirable dietetic, 
proves it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 


addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 
Wim. M. Shoemaker, 


Unlike other extracts of beef. it 


Sore Manufacture in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Proprietor. 





portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Sold to consumers by a!l stationers ; 
proprietors, 











o the deslers by the 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BroADway, New Yorx. 











21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 17384. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1384, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions ter culture, in English and 
German, free to ail applicants. 


SCME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDIES 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure cunstipation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves Bright’s 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the most potent builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 
nent physicians. 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
applica: ts. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
ot chemis:ry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 


HEALTH-FOOD CoO., 
74 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
632 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





Travelling Suits. 


Dust coats we sell by the hun- 
dred and the cost of them is trifling, 
while the service they afford is 
valuable. They are not pretty, 
however. 

Let us recommend to you the 
substitution of a Travelling Suit of 
light woolen goods. The appear- 
ance is so much better and sucha 
suit always comes in handy. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONrINENTAL HOTEL. 








OTTO 


\Gas Engine. 
7 Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
or attendance. 


SCHL EICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - - - - - 47 Dey Street, New York. 








KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, . ° - & > - $1,000,000, 
ASSETS, . ° - $14,583,444.83. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON "DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law to 
act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA’ “OR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMFNTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

'The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully cellected 
and duly remitted, 








SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
OSEPH ASHRKROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
. ROBERTS FUULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. ; Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila, | Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila, 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila, | Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 
Richard Wood, Phila, Murray Shipley, ‘Cincinnati, 
William Hacker, Phila. e M. Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa S, Wing, Philadelphia, 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
claims, . Se iies 

Sulplus over all liabilities, Ecce 


$40C,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH ISRAEL MORRIS 





- 


OHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
‘HOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital . - - $3 000 ooo. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


Surplus over all abilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
.Thomas McKean, 
John Lowber Welsh, 
ohn S. Newbold, 
ohn A. Brown, 
dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 


Charles Platt, | 
George L. Harrison, | 
Francis R. Cope, | 
Edward S. Clarke, | 
T. Charlton Henry, | 
Clement A. Griscom, | 
William Brockie, | 
Henry Winsor, | 
William H. Trotter, | Robert M Lewis, 

Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PL AT T, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice- President. 
GRFVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compatty of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptien, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF V ‘ULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters, 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR ADMINISTRA- 

TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart frum the zssets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR ans safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice- President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
George F. Tyler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry C. G hsou, Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND $820 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 


EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under ap~ointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 


COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 


RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TtE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., ete, 


— PT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 


For further information, call! at the office or send for a circular. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrectors. 
Thomas Cochran, CharlesS Hinchman 
Edward C. Knight, Clayton French, 
ead, W. Rotch Wister, 


i: Barlow Moo 
Sharles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 


Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 











THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CariTAaL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST, 


President, Joun B, Garrrtr. 
Treasurer, tiuNnRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wiit.t1am P. Huston. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business, 














